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Address to Students 
BY PROFESSOR J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON [4.], M.A., HON. A.R.C.A. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 31 January 1927.] 


gence in a most difficult task, a task which 
has to be performed, for it is a Presiden- 
tial order. Put yourselves in my position. Imagine 
yourself preaching the annual sermon to this most 
critical of congregations. We all hate being 
preached at, particularly students, and we all love 
picking holes in the preacher. Why I should have 
been singled out for this purpose I cannot tell. 
I never succeeded in winning a prize here. I was 
a shocking assistant, and my best years were spent 
at the war, or in hospital. But as the parson said, 
“ Do as I tell you, don’t do as you see me do.”’ 
There are several things about an evening such 
as this that should be changed. First it should be 
a Closed House—Students Only. Then one could 
let fly with a comparatively easy mind. We did this 
with our recent lectures to workmen. Even 
builders were not allowed in—let alone architects. 
But as there are present many of riper years, may 
I suggest that we begin by playing ‘“ musical 
chairs,’ that the younger ones imagine they are 
forty years on, the older ones that they are forty 
years back. Secondly, the greatest deterrent to a 
frank and spontaneous “ pi-jaw”’ is a_ fear 
of the Press, the thought that one’s incon- 
sidered indiscretions may be brought to the light 
of day ; so may I appeal to any reporters here to 
be indulgent. 


B  exree' I begin I must ask your indul- 


No student ever really pays any attention to an 
address of this kind, except to laugh at it. You can 
be talked to till you are blue in the face, but you 
will insist on finding it all out for yourselves by 
bitter experience. We've all had to do that. One 
thing I will not do, and that is to tell you to work 
whilst at school. Generally speaking the architec- 
tural student of the present day has to work in 
order to survive, far harder than we ancients ever 
did. One lot broke the window of their studio in 
order to get in and work on a Sunday the other day. 

My chief claim to speak to you is that I combine 
with the cares of practice an unusual teaching job. 
I conduct an architectural mission to painters, 
sculptors, and craftsmen of all kinds, so my days 
are spent with very lively students of the allied 
arts, except for a convert or two, and men of the 
building trade, a delightful, if strenuous, combina- 
tion. So this gives me a kind of detachment, a 
bird’s eye view, as it were, of architectural educa- 
tion in the regular schools. 

What is an architect ? 

Let us consider that elusive question. 

The demands made of him are such that no mere 
man can hope to fulfil them all. If he could do so 
he would be a demi-god. 

Our painter and sculptor friends, given the 
creative fire, and a reasonable amount of study, can 
prove their genius to the world. But unless you 
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have an “ uncle”’ or an “aunt” to give you a job, 
how can you show your talent ? Paper counts for 
nothing. And when you begin you are expected 
to combine artistic genius with technical ability, 
creative impulse with conscientious drudgery, 
temperament with control. You must satisfy 
the man in the street by your constructive power, 
your human understanding, your convenient 
planning, your organising efficiency, and you must 
satisfy the artists by your skill as an imaginative 
designer. You must combine the spiritual and the 
material in a degree greater than in any other 
calling. Art and business, fire and forbearance, 
interest and permanence—who is the man who can 
claim to possess the happy mean between these 
conflicting elements? In the architect an extreme 
of any one of these is equally disastrous. 

If you have the soul of an artist, you will be 
considered a most infernal nuisance. You will not 
be condoned as our brothers in the sister arts are 
condoned. It is considered rather an advantage to 
them to have side whiskers and big black hats, and 
to be “‘So naughty, you know !—but then he’s a 
genius.’ Whoever brought his thrifty savings to 
a ‘‘ genius ”’ to build him his little house ? No, you 
will be continually up against the world. You will 
know stinging pain and bitter disillusionment and 
a sense of loneliness and failure. You will be 
misunderstood, and often your most cherished 
dreams will be ridiculed and laughed to scorn. 
A thick skin is one of life’s great blessings, but it 
won't be yours. 

Yet the architect’s calling has in it the opportun- 
itv to do great imaginative work that is fully equal, 
in the world of the spirit, to that of any painter 
or any sculptor—in spite of the drains and calcula- 
tions and quantity surveyors and sanitary inspec- 
tors that dog your path from the cradle to the grave. 
Equally with any artist you deal with the ultimate 
and eternal values. You will know deep joys, as 
deep as the deep pains that are inseparable from 
bringing anything new to birth. ‘There is no 
joy like the joy of creation—seeing the child of your 
brain grow in stature and in strength and, let us 
hope, in the favour of God if not always in the 
favour of man (or his wife). And this joy of having 


made something that gives joy to others as well 
as yourself, something that, moreover, has per- 
formed a useful service as well as given delight, 
makes your life the best life in the world, though 
not the easiest. 
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But remember that if you have had the vision, 
the dream, and failed to be true to the Light that 
has come to you—if you “‘chuck up the sponge” 
and desert the strait and narrow way for the 
easy road, then that is hell. Have you a vocation? 
Architecture is a mission, not a mere form of 
livelihood. But the chances are that the other 
side pulls you more strongly than this artist side. 

Have you the mind of the practical man, the 
business man, the efficient man, the success at any 
price man? If so, you will find life very much 
easier, but you won’t necessarily be a success in 
the artist’s sense. You are badly needed, and you'll 
be very useful in the world, you'll be a good fellow 
and make an easy husband. But if you are strong 
on the material side of our most complex calling, 
don’t take in seven other devils like yourself and 
fabricate a fortune. ‘Try and realise your limitations, 
bring your tame “‘ ghost ” into the light, take unto 
yourself a partner that will supplement your 
sterling, if somewhat humdrum, qualities, and give 
a chance to one of those brilliant young artists, 
with creative fire and genius, who are helpless 
alone, who want a nurse or a strong yet sympathetic 
partner to guide their complex temperament to 
achievement, both for your own reputation and for 
the sake of the world. When Mammon comes in 
Art goes out. 

And this leads us to the consideration of success. 
Soon from the sheltered harbour of your spoon 
feeding school, where you lie surrounded by all 
the security of helpful teachers and an almost 
incomprehensively comprehensive curriculum, you 
will have to sail your fragile barque out into the 
storms of life and experience. You will have to be 
a careful steersman between the Scylla of tempera- 
ment and the Charybdis of materialism. You will 
have to throw overboard all sorts of things that 
you treasure if they are superficial. You can only 
afford to keep the big things. 

Have you the strength to keep your fine ideals 
alive when cast alone in a commercial office ? Will 
you be true to the Light that isin you? One thing 
is certain—only your own efforts can save you, and 
here we come to the whole gist of what I am 
trying to get at. A wise old Don once said: ** The 
passing of your Final Examination and the Day of 
Judgment are two separate occasions not one !” 

Five years is nothing in the training of an archi- 
tect. It is only the excavation and the footings of 
that soaring fabric that you all hope to build, and 
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which will take a lifetime, and let us hope the 
foundation will prove strong enough. 

The next stage is the office. Pray for a good 
one to begin in, it is as important as the school. 
There you get your standard, the standard which 
you will subconsciously absorb for good or 
evil. Realise you are useless, that you know 
nothing, that you’ve got to use all the will power 
that is in you to find your true level after the 
pleasant flatteries of a successful school career. 
The other day I got a letter from an architect 
“Can you tell me of a good assistant, I’ll pay him 
well--I only make one stipulation that he hasn't 
been at School—-I’ve had some from there!”’ 
So don’t try and tell the boss how to design and 
how to run the office in the first week, and don’t 
say you “ designed’ an important building for 
the ‘‘old man” if you only drew out details. 
Perhaps there will follow five hard vears of drud- 
gery and routine, five all important years, where 
you learn the application of that excellent theory 

that you learned at school. You know neither the 
day nor the hour when your opportunity will come. 
Prep are yourself to be ready for it. 

It does not always happen that the prizewinner 
has an “* Uncle’ or an “ Aunt.” You may have 
one who will entrust you with your first job. 
However small this is it is so important that it 
might almost be called the first floor of your 
soaring fabric of success. Until you have seen a 
job through from beginning to end you are no 
architect. ‘* Better a living dog than a dead lion.” 
You may dream of cathedrals and art galleries, 
but until you have constructed a garage or a 
lavatory you must not make too much noise about 
vourself. I remember a distinguished old French 
architect looking over my shoulder at Girgenti 
and saying, “ I see from your sketch that you are 
an architect.’’ I answered “‘ Yes.”’ Then he said 
“Are you really an architect, I mean have you 
constructed buildings ?”’ 

So remember that until you've run a job of your 
own, taken the client’s instructions, been patient 
and considerate with his wife, conducted the work 
successfully, settled up the accounts, and dared 
your critics in the REVIEW, you’ve not begun. By 
your executed works shall you be judged, by their 
quality, not their quantity, by what those who use 
them think of them and you, and by what your 
perceptive brother architects think of the finished 


product. 
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What is Success ?—it’s not what Aunt Maria 
thinks——‘‘ How sweet !’’—-nor necessarily what your 
best girl (or boy) thinks that itis. A certain pros- 
perous alderman, it is said, used to look at himself 
intently in the mirror first thing every morning, 
and say with deliberate emphasis, ‘‘ Alderman Simp- 
kins, thank God you’re a success !”’ 

Though you may have passed all the examina- 
tions in the world, and though you have won all 
the prizes and travelling scholarships of your 
student days, and though you have won all the 
competitions in E ngland, and have made a fortune, 
and own a Rolls-Royce car, and are the best dressed 
man (or woman) in the R.I.B.A., and are:a social 
success ; and though your planning may be practi- 
cal, and your construction faultless and you never 
have any extras, and you have not the soul of an 
artist, a love of the things of the spirit, you are as 
nothing. And again, if your esthetic soul hides 
itself away like some hothouse exotic in the glass- 
house of an exclusive studio, fearing the fresh air 
of the big world—if you are not prepared to face 
the tacts of an architect’s life—if you nurse your 
grievance with a few high-brow confederates, and 
fail to achieve in bricks and mortar, still you are as 
nothing. 

Our life is a hard lite of compromise and control. 
If our creative impulse would shine forth to the 
world it must be through the channel of a severe 
and exacting discipline. ‘The idea comes in a 
flash; it is only wrought out to completion by 
patient slogging donkey work and tact. 

Anyhow, nothing in this life is of real value that 
you obtain easily, without an effort of your own. 
Success for an architect, as for any professional 
man, hangs on a very slender thread. A burst of 
temper, a structural fault, a pile of extras, possibly 
someone else’s carelessness (for you are dependent 
upon hundreds of men of all degrees) and the 
thread is broken. It is always illusive, always just 
out of reach, but always well worth striving for. 

So your soaring fabric will have its setbacks. 
Storms will beat against it, clients will go on strike, 
but only gradually, very gradually can you build 
up your experience on the job. ‘Thereis no art in 
which experience counts for so much, and you 
should never cease to learn. 

The job is the best teacher in the world. Of the 
little I have learned, I have learned far more from 
clients, clerks of works, builders (when they are 
not mere financiers), foremen, workmen, special- 
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ists, than in any classroom, and I number them 
amongst my best friends. 

The job is the best teacher, the job is the best 
corrective to ‘‘ swelled head.” Listen to what 
people have to say and then make up your mind, 
after careful consideration. Be a “ nosy parker,”’ 
ask questions like an intelligent and inquisitive 
child. But do not take the first cocksure advice 
of the first pretentious traveller who wants to 
dump his wares on you. Materials are your palette 
—mix your colours well. And when you find 
something is wrong, make it right. Insist on a 
high standard from the start. This is easier said 
than done. You may have to cope with a domineer- 
ing contractor, a cantankerous foreman, or a back- 
boneless clerk of works, for as in all callings, 
including our own, all members of the building 
trade are not efficient, honest, helpful people. 

You’ve all the world before you—but it’s not a 
too easy world. Clients, builders and workmen 
BOLSH now, as well as students and assistants. 
Standards are in the melting pot, and the standard 
of the future is your responsibility. 

So let us consider for a moment that important 
truth that architecture is co-operative. It is the 
most social, the most human of the arts, and unless 
you are imbued with an urge to co-operate with 
others you had better go in for something else. 

It is an age with an unusual amount of mis- 
understanding, mistrust and jealousy, and a lack of 
mutual confidence between young and old, teacher 
and student, client and architect, boss and assis- 
tant, partner and partner. You must work in with 
the builder, engineer, and specialist of every kind, 
and the whole range of workmen, and in particular 
may I mention our brother artists, the sculptors, 
painters, and those skilled in metal and in glass. 
How can we overcome the most serious barriers 
that divide so many of us ? 

First we must understand each other’s difh- 
culties and try and realise where we differ from 
them, without setting up ourselves to lord it over 
them. The genuine artist, whatever his line, is 
your equal, if not your better, be he only a working 
blacksmith. 


Firstly, the architect must have qualities of 


leadership that are not essential in the sculptor, 
and command only comes easily to the man who is 
used to it. The sculptor is like a brilliant airman 


in the war, the architect like a gallant company 
commander of the “ P.B.I.” 


The functions and 
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methods are different, though there may be no 
difference in the degree of courage. 

You don’t expect a John or an Epstein to have 
the qualities necessary to build a great cathedral. 
But how can architecture grip without the allied 
arts, how can the allied arts have their fullest 
development without architecture? Is it not up 
to the architect to take the lead in any great co- 
operative movement of the arts? Can we not 
often give the client a lead in this ? We must not 
be afraid of him. Nor must we be afraid of giving 
credit to others. We must avoid “‘ Hidden Help.” 
It’s not honest or fair. We should encourage young 
sculptors, painters and craftsmen (a loose word) 
instead of always going to the old stock firms. We 
are as much to blame as anybody. It’s for us to see 
that promising young sculptors haven’t to spent 
their lives carving jade rabbits on a marble pedestal. 
We must not forget that a sterilized uniformity, 
however competent and practical, cannot give that 
warm appealing life to our work for which the 
collaboration of our brother artists isessential. We 
want variety with unity. Architecture should be 
the mother once again taking a loving care of the 
whole large family of Art. And time spent in the 
carver’s shop is an important part of the job Get 
to know your men and let them get to know you. 
That’s how the men of the best days have always 
got results. A model, like a drawing, is only a 
means toanend. ‘The carver must have his sense 
of material—for stone, for wood, for ivory, just as 
you must. It’s a dreadful mistake to draw bunches 
of stock ornament and expect someone to carve 
them literally. 

‘“ Modernism ”’ is a word that many of us con- 
sider synonymous with Bolshevism, but we must 
face this controversial topic that divides the art 
world into such disastrous factions. And we must 
look at it from the architectonic standpoint. ‘The 
new progressive spirit of the age cannot be waved 
away with a “ die-hard ”’ gesture. We cannot sit 
for ever like old colonels in a club. In religion, 
in politics, and the whole realm of ideas there is 
an irresistible change going on. We are afraid of 
what we do not understand, and the less we under- 
stand it the more we rant against it. But there is 
something there. It cannot be suppressed, nor 
should we wish to suppress it. If it is vital and 
progressive we should rather try and guide it into 
safe channels. It should be guided, not stifled. 

Give your modernism a relish of human com- 
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mon sense. Only palatable food is digestible to a 
sensitive stomach. ‘The architect works for the 
big human world, not for an exclusive set of 
abnormal and precious esthetes. Architecture 
moves necessarily and rightly at a slower pace 
than the other arts. You build for centuries, not 
to satisfy a passing whim, or the claims of the 
latest movement. A building is “‘ up for keeps.” 
What a thought! It cannot be put in the cook’s 
bedroom when we grow tired of it. 

This should have a sobering influence on exces- 
sive zeal to be clever. You can have a bit of fun 
with scenery, an exhibition building, a shop front 
for powder puffs and camisoles, or a jazz night club, 
but if you are putting up a Church or a Law Court, 
or an addition to an Oxford College or a Public 
School, you must give your design the quality 
of the eternal. Give a “ Bolshy ” sculptor an im- 
portant job on a public building, and the chances 
are he’ll become as sane and sober as a Labour 
M.P. with Cabinet responsibility. 

Never throw over the wise old commonsense 
traditions which have arrived at the best way of 
putting stones and bricks and slates and wood 
together, unless you are sure you’ve something 
better. The chief trouble with much so-called 
“modernism” is a self-conscious and morbid 
attempt to be “ clever” at any cost. As a wise old 
rustic once remarked, “‘ The more I see o’ brains, 
the less I think ’em of paramount importince.”’ 

The principles or elements of building are like 
the Christian Faith. They are Eternal. They are 
Revelation, and the Revelation of Eternal Truth is a 
different matter from theological orthodoxy. 

The eggs and darts and cusps and crockets, the 
tracery and applied orders, are merely the outward 
human accretions that each generation contributes. 
We must not cling to what is effete and outworn, 
even though it may seem safe. We want “ Unity in 
essentials, Liberty in non-essentials.”’ 

If your so-called modernism is sensational, restless, 
full of esthetic excitement and “ out to tickle tired 
eyes,” to use a phrase of Professor Lethaby’s ; if it 
is self-advertising, egotistical, non-co-operative and 
un-English ; if it is precious, abnormal, ephemeral 
and inhuman, chuck it. But if it is logical, har- 


monious and well composed ; if it is well planned 
and well constructed and co-operative and English ; 
if it is sane, masculine and unaffected and human, 
and endued with the quality of the eternal, let us 
have it. 
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But you cannot give a message till you have got 
one to give. You must have technique as a vehicle 
for giving it. Forced originality is the witness of a 
weak, uncultured immature mind. Great art is 
never forced. Never make your so-called modern- 
ism an excuse for sloppy technique, to cover up 
an incapacity to design, to draw, to carve. It’s 
pure humbug. 

When you face it all up, the principal cause ot 
anything in excess is “‘ swelled head,” and therefore 
let us pray for asense of humour. Humour is the 
salvation of the overworked brain. It explodes the 
nervous tension. What is wrong with the grim, 
earnest, set-jaw fanatic is that he lacks humour. 
Genuine human people won’t follow that lead. 
Humour, which is a very different thing from 
cynical wit, stops pomposity, mannerisms, sham 
and humbug. It makes us see ourselves and life in 
true perspective. It humanises and sweetens per- 
sonality, and it teaches us humility. 

Another thing to pray for is the childlike spirit, 
for except ye become as little children ye shall in no 
wise enter the Kingdom. You can be very old at 
twenty-one, and very young at sixty. Keep alive 
the heart of a child. Keep your enthusiasm, your 
sense of wonder, a reverence for men and things 
better than yourself. Keep your idealism and be 
optimistic. Urge your client forward, do not drag 
him back. Keep your mind fluid. Don’t drift 
into fixed lines of conduct, avoid set mannerisms, 
beware of the sluggishness of middle age. With- 
out imaginative phantasy you will never create 
anything fresh, vital and vigorous. 

May I say a word about criticism? It is a hard 
thing, and we all hate it and nurse grievances 
about it. Yet if it is genuine, constructive, with- 
out spite, we should be thankful for it. Without 
criticism there is no progress; therefore we must 
try not to be piqued and resentful. 

Beware, too, of becoming over-critical. Cynicism, 
sourness, and soul-destroying jealousy are common 
faults among artists. It has been said that actors 
are bad judges of actors, painters bad judges of 
painters. Are architects bad judges of architects ? 
You can have too near a view, it’s often difficult 
to get a correct focus, and professional training 
tends to be narrowing. It is very difficult to be 
magnanimous, but even if you are not, try not to let 
down a brother architect before a layman. ‘There 
is another common fault among us, grousing about 
the R.I.B.A. If you have never done anything 
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to contribute to its working is it fair to do this ? 
You should all try and do something to serve your 
profession at some time or other during your career. 
There are many different ways of doing this. And 
you should also try and add something to the accu- 
mulated scholarship of your calling. It isnot enough 
to have a thirst for knowledge ; you should also try 
and let others share in the result. No award was 
made in the Essay Competition this year. It’s not a 
good sign. Cultivate the faculty for the written 
and spoken word. It will be invaluable in 
practice. 

In mentioning professional etiquette or the code 
of ethics, I am touching on delicate ground. We 
never talk about these things. They are mysteries. 
But we ought to be more frank about them. 
It’s all a question of “‘ Do as you’d be done by.” 
There’s a big undercurrent of unrest going on. 
Probably it has always been so. Anyhow, if you 
curse the ethics of those ahead of you, don’t forget 
that it is you who have to set the tone for your own 
generation. The honour of the profession will be in 
your hands. 

Firstly, there is your attitude towards your 
brother architects. Never tout for jobs. In these 
days of competition and the difficulty of scraping 
together ra living it is very difficult to be blameless. 
Above all things don’t let success turn you into a 
grabbing miser. And if someone is given a job you 
think you ought to have, the client has a right to 
employ whom he likes. It’s a difficult question. 

When you are older and well established, don’t 
be above handing on a superfluous job now and 
again to a young struggling friend. Realise the 
tragedy of talent that has never been given a 
chance. 

It sounds rather crude to say “‘ Never take a trade 
commission.’ Hush ! But people do, and thrive on 
them. Business clients assume you do so, some- 
times. Never forget that if you ever fall in this 
respect you have lost caste, even though you are a 
sidesman. Never undercut fees. 

Competition morality is one of the proudest 
boasts of our profession. Our standard has been 
very high, and it is recognised abroad. But all these 
things need jealously guarding. If you ever are an 
assessor, don’t abuse a position of great trust and 
honour. If you are an unsuccessful competitor, 


play the game and don’t write to the papers ; write 


to the R.I.B.A. if you like, but don’t wash dirty 
professional linen in public. 
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Then there is your attitude towards the client. 
Give him your best. You exist to watch his 
interests. You get the same fee if you take one 
week or six months over the work. You do not 
get paid for overtime. ‘Try and put yourself in 
the client’s shoes. Don’t count the cost too much 

the cost to the office I mean. ‘To ask a person 
to build your house is an Act of Faith. ‘To build 
it is a trust, do not betray it. Make a friend of 
your client. It’s a most intimate and testing re- 
lationship. Youcan never produce your best work 
for people that haven’t got faith in you. 

Your attitude to the builder and -the host of 
specialists is likewise difficult. You must see fair 
play all round. Moreover you can only expect 
them to be keen if you are yourself. Enthusiasm 
is infectious. 

In conclusion, you must forgive me if I seem to 
have been discouraging at times. But I have tried 
to put myself into the frame of mind that I was in 
when I passed my Final. Shocks followed—healthy 
and rousing ones. Ours is a job we must take 
seriously. ‘There is no room for “ passengers ”’ in 
our overcrowded profession. 

As a builder friend of mine remarked to me not 
long ago, “Speaking as a materialist, Mister Hubert, 
and as for architecture, I wouldn’t put my dog to 
it! ’’—and he knows a thing or two. If you want to 
get rich quickly and ‘‘have a good time,’’ chuck 
it up and sell eggs and bacon or motor cars. But 
in spite of all the difficulties I would not change 
our most honourable, exacting, enchanting, useful 
calling for any calling in the world. One of the 
surest sources of happiness is to enjoy your work. 

And on your shoulders lies its future. Keep its 
honour bright. ‘Those of us who saw war in the 
face, who lost our dearest friends, and suffered 
and bled, know that the best were taken, and 
those that survived have lost much, lost vitality 
and strength, and staying power if they got a 
chance at all. What we have lost in one way we 
have gained in others. At least we went deep 
Delow the surface of things, and we learned a lot 
about human nature. But you who have all your 
strength undiminished, and have been spared war’s 
horrors, you will have the greater responsibility 
in the years to come. You will have to make good 
England’s losses. See that you never cease to make 
yourselves ready for the time when your longed- 
for opportunities arise. Help to build upa broken 
world into a fairer fabric than it was before. 
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Discussion 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. 


The RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES GORE, 
M.A., D.D. (in proposing the vote of thanks. said) : 
I do not think I ought to be called upon to fulfil this 
function, partly because it requires an architect to 
appreciate the delicate points in an architect’s address, 
partly because I am a great friend of the speaker and 
I am in the habit of liking what he says or writes, or 
does, so that I am not quite likely to be impartial. 
However, I do think it was good talk and that it de- 
serves your thanks. The point of it, or at any rate 
the point which occupied a good part of it, was that 
an architect, to be worth his salt, needs to be both an 
idealist and also severely practical, That is profoundly 
true. It is not enough to build a beautiful house, it 
must also be a comfortable and practical house to live 
in. I think that is a lesson which it is important to 
enforce. I went to America, for the first time, about 
thirty years ago, and I thought American architecture 
was deplorable. I went to America six years ago, and 
the advance that had been made was enormous— | am 
thinking of American public buildings. In city after 
citv—and I went about a great deal—you saw banks, 
libraries, railway stations that were not only admirable 
for their purpose but also represented a real idealism. 
They were simple in their outline and they were dig- 
nified in their arrangement in relationship one to 
another. I will not be so bold, in this room, as to say 
anything about English architecture, but I am quite 
sure that if you look at the architecture of any age you 
realise that the first business of an architect is to study 
the practical uses to which the building he is con- 
structing is to be put ; and its glorification by idealism 
is meant to be compatible with the humblest sub- 
servience to practical needs. I am very grateful to 
Professor Hubert Worthington for having impressed 
that upon you, in a way that I should be neither worthy 
nor able to do. I heartily move a vote of thanks to 


him for what he has said. 





GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY (President of the Head 
Masters’ Association) (in seconding the vote of thanks 
said): It would be impertinent in me to criticise 
Professor Worthington’s address as an address to 
students ; I cannot do that. As I listened to it | 
wished people would talk to the students in my pro- 
fessor, which is that of schoolmaster, in the same kind 
of way ; and I wished that all the professors of educa- 
tion that I know had been here. I feel sure that the 
next generation of teachers would be much the better 
for it. Speaking as a layman who has always believed 
enormously in the importance of architecture, I felt 
that I was being let into what I may call, with all 
respect, “‘ the shop ”’ of one of the most interesting of 
all professions. ‘There are a few professions the 
““ shop ” of which it is an extraordinary privilege to be 
able to listen to: the sort of things the members talk 
about to each other, and the sort of things that other 
people sav to them, and the kind of other experiences 
that they have. 

I shall make observations on just two remarks Pro- 
fessor Worthington made. One was that those who 
are planning public buildings should give the sculptor 
and the painter a chance. The other observation 
which struck me was the insistence upon what I am 
sure is of the greatest importance, the cultivation by 
the architect of a sense of humour. The reason is 
that the foundation of a sense of humour is a sense 
of proportion, and one of the foundation stones of 
architecture is a sense of proportion. 

[ second the vote of thanks with much pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had a most charming 
address from Professor Worthington, and two very 
delightful speeches from the proposer and seconder 
of the vote of thanks. It is very late, therefore | will 
at once put to you the vote of thanks. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Professor WORTHINGTON : Thank vou very much. 
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on the Architecture of Gothenburg 


BY LLEWELLYN E. WILLIAMS [4A.]. 





Fic. 5 —KUNncsPort BRIDGE, LOOKING TOWARDS OstRA HAMNGATANU 


OR visitors from the British Isles, Gothenburg, is 
the gate of entry into Sweden. The steamer 
arrives in the early morning, after threading a 

tortuous course among the maze of the islands that are 
scattered over the mouth of the Géta River, and the 
first impression that one receives as the boat is slow] 
moored against the quay is of a vast busy harbour, domi 
nated by the outline of a church and tower upon a hill. 

The impression is a true one, for Gothenburg is 
Sweden’s greatest port and the centre of her foreign trade, 
while the Masthuggskyrka is an example of that new 
spirit in architecture abroad to-day, as much in Gothen- 
burg as in Stockholm. Architecturally, Gothenburg has 
a past, but not an overwhelming one, and although several 
fine buildings in the Italian Renaissance manner remain to 
witness to the first period of the town’s prosperity in the 
eighteenth century, these are neither numerous nor 
dominant enough to have exerted any deadening influence 
on the work of to-day. 

Like so many Swedish towns, Gothenburg was origin- 
ally largely built of wood, and has again and again been 
devastated by fire. It is to Uddevalla on the north, or to 
Kungsbacka on the south, that one must turn for a picture 
of the town founded by Gustav IT in 1626, with so little 
regard to his subjects that he gave all the high ground to 
immigrant Dutchmen, and allowed the native Gothen- 
burgers to settle only in the marsh beside the river 
‘where the vilest things belong.” Vhe best remaining 





example of this period of Dutch influence is the steep 
roofed Kronhuset in Tyggardsgatan. This building, 
with its external buttresses and brick gables, might be a 
little bit of Holland, and although built as a warehouse, 
was during a short time used for the meetings of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The other example of this first period is the Lion 
Fort in the Upper Town, formerly part of the Gullbergs 
Fortress. ‘This is a round tower rising above triangular 
bastions, and crowned with a conical roof bearing a bronze 
lion rampant. An old seventeenth century print shews the 
buildings along the north side of the Storahamn Canal 
much as they are to-day. There are the two towers, the 
one of the Cathedral, and the other of the German Church, 
on either side of the water; but the steep and sharply 
pointed bridges which remain in Venice, have here given 
place to modern swinging steel erections for the passage 
of boats. At the eastern end of this canal is the Radhus 
built by Nicholas Tessin in 1669, and altered in 1814, 
The pedimented fagade facing Gustav Adolfs Torg is 
well proportioned but spoilt by the rather unhappy 
employment of a tall Doric order to the first and second 
floors, each column being supported by two small columns 
of the same order on the ground floor. 

The German Church adjoining was rebuilt in 1746, after 
being destroyed by fire. The fine tower and belvedere 
echo that of the Cathedral, but externally the church has 
no other distinguishing feature. ‘The octagonal Asche- 
berg Chapel, built in 1681 by Rutger von Ascheberg at the 
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east end, escaped, but is rather uninspired both externally The most conspicuous objects within the perimeter of the 
and internally, although the detail on the copper gilt walls are the towers of the Cathedral and the German 





Fic. r.—New TELEGRAPH OFFICE 





Fic. 2.—NeEw Post OFFICE 


coffin of the Fieldmarshal is good. An engraving made in Church as they were before the fire, shewing the original 
17¢g and included in ‘“* Svecia Antiqua et Hodierna ”’ tall spires of pronounced Dutch character. On the right 
gives a bird’s eye view of the city from the southern hills. and outside the ramparts is the Lion Fort crowning a steep 
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nill. All the ground between the fort and the walls is 
to-dav Sovered with buildings, but the line of the old 
ramparts can be followed, now laid out as the Kungspark 


and the gardens of the Horticultural Scciety. 

At the west end of the Storahamn is the old East 
India Company’s warehouse. ‘The fegade, which remains 
unaltered, was built in 1702, and is well proportioned, the 
length broken by a large central pediment flanked by two 
smaller ones. ‘lhe ground floor and angles are rusticated, 
and the whole appearance, in spite of the squat windows 
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Fic. 3.—New Post OFFICE 


Detail ot side entrance to upper floors 


to the first and second floors, is unostentatious and digni- 
fied, befitting the depot of those wealthy merchants. ‘lhe 
opening paragraph of Amadeus Hoftfmann’s story 7 /x 
Mines of Falun, written in 18109, gives a vivid picture of the 
life of Gothenburg in the early nineteenth century, and 
the stir and excitement caused by the arrival of the East 
Indian merchantmen with their valuable cargoes. 

On the south side of the Storahamn Canal, the majority 
of the buildings are dull, but sandwiched among them is 
the Freemason’s Hall. ‘This little building is a gem of 
scholarly neo-classic, with a fegade of seven fluted Ionic 
pilasters springing from a low plinth and running through 
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three storeys. ‘The semi-circular second floor windows, 
which really form a clerestory to the hall within, give a 
very pleasing variety to this fagade. ‘The building marks 
as it were the end of the second or French period. 

The national style which has had a remarkable revival 
in recent years reaches back for its inspiration to a period 
earlier than the founding of Gothenburg, and its origin 





Fic. 4.—NeEw Post Office 
Shop fronts in side street 


may be traced in the architecture of Sweden’s historic 
castles, in Kalmar, Vadstena, Gripsholm and the early 
renaissance buildings of the Vasa kings. ‘hese are not 


transplanted Italian models lifted bodily from their 


southern surroundings, but expressions of the northern 
genius working under a strong renaissance influence which 
about that time was radiating from Denmark. ‘There is 
an air of romance as well as order in these old castles, 
just as to-day, in such a building as the City Hall at 
Stockholm, the feeling is that of a dream rationalised into 
the language of common day. 

An early example of this modern architecture is the 
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Fic. 6.—LORENSBERG District : ENTRANCE TO THE 
Housr or Herr ELor HANsson 





Central Telegraph Office completed in 1913 (Fig.1). ‘The 
site is an irregular four-sided figure on the slope of a hill, 
and the building encloses a central courtyard. ‘The effect 
of the broken fagade to Kungsgatan, where the tall gable 
competing with the tower 1s an unhappy and restless 
composition, is made worse by the angle of the building 
being supported on one immense squat column. ‘This 
squat column has some precedent in old Scandanavian 
buildings, but how bad a feature it can be when combined 
with classic detail may be seen in the new Palladium 
picture house in Ostra Larmgatan. Tlowever, in spite of 
its obvious faults, the ‘lelegraph Office is an interesting 
building, which has broken away from the French 
influence of the earlier Gothenburg. 

Another public building but recently finished is the new 
General Post Office by Ernest Torulf in Drottningtorget 
(Fig. 2). This occupies a rectangular site comprising the 
whole of the east side of this busy square, and is by far 
the most striking modern building in the business quarter 
of the town. The elevations are carried out in a stock 
brick and granite, and the main floor is entered from a 
terrace which extends right across the front. ‘The eve 
is caught by the two groups of giant Ionic columns in 
granite, and by the unfinished appearance of their tops 
above the entablatures. ‘The concave mansard_ roof 
continues unbroken all round. On the terrace wal! and 
on the balustrades to the steps, is a series of relief car- 


vings depicting the delivery of letters in all parts of 


Sweden, one little panel of the reindeer-drawn mai! 
sledge in Lappland, being very delightful. The interior 
of the Post Office is reached through bronze doors between 


ui 


the Ionic columns, and the Public Office is a finely pro- 
portioned hall. Counter and grilles and the writing 
tables for the public are of bronze, and the steel stanchions 
are cased in beautifully stained soft wood panelling. 
This is a common practice in much modern Swedish 
work. All colours are used, but chiefly a silver grey, 
red, purple and green. The new frontier station at 
Charlottenberg on the way to Oslé, has the restaurant 
panelled out and stencilled in colour designs. The little 
new village church at Sir6é, a few miles south of Gothen- 
berg, which is entirely built of wood planking, has both 
the walls and ceiling covered with an elaborate colour 
scheme. 

The upper part of the Post Office at Gothenburg is let as 
offices, and the entrances to these have curious obese 
columns supporting stone globes (Figs. 3 & 4). Internally 
the lifts.and fittings are well planned, withconvenient lobbies 
and corridors. Herr Ernst Torulf is also the architect 
for the new Natural History Museum in Slottsskogspark, 
which was opened in 1923. 





Fic. 8.—Mastuucc CuurcH 
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The business quarter of the town lies within what was 
once the moat, and until about fifty years ago the outer 
country remained much as shown in the old print pre- 
viously mentioned, but to-day the city is spreading rapidly 
over the southern hills. The Kungsport bridge (Fig. 5) 
crosses the moat, and is continued in a straight line by 
the Kungsport Avenue, to that severe yellow building 
with the seven tremendous arches which is well known 
from the posters as the entrance to the Jubilee Exhibition 
of 1923. At present this Lorensberg district has a 
desolate and untidy appearance, but the whole is being 
developed and rapidly built over. Herr Lilienberg, the 
borough engineer, has prepared a town planning scheme 
taking full advantage of the steep gradients, and when 
completed this quarter will contain some of the most 
striking modern architecture of Gothenburg. Already 
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Ivar Tengbom’s twin towers of the Hdégalid on the 
Strandvagan in Stockholm, with the Vasa at Gothen. 
burg. 

To the group of Stockholm churches, the Masthugg 
Church at Gothenburg is closely related (Fig. 8). This 
building crowns the steep hill at the top of Banngatan, and 
the view from the churchyard embraces the whole harbour, 
The lower parts of the walls and the entrance gates are 
built of gneiss boulders in keeping with the bare summit 
of the rock on which it stands. The upper part of the 
walls and the tower are of brick. ‘The severe outline of 
this tower with its four nestling pinnacles and squat 
spire is a landmark far down the estuary of the Géta. 
The interior is of brick up to the clerestory level, bu 
the roof is of timber construction of a very unusual 
design, with ornament of Scandanavian motifs. The 





Fic. 7.—R6nsska MustuM 


a beginning has been made with the important block of 
the Record Office and the Commercial Institute near 
the old exhibition ground. Several streets of flats and 
some houses of the wealthier Gothenburgers are in course 
of erection. In all these buildings there is a noticeable 
return to brickwork, with an absence of ornament, and 
a reliance on mass and texture for architectural effect 
(Fig. 6). The majority of the buildings in Kungsport 
Avenue and in Vasagatan (the main tree-shaded boule- 
vard which crosses it running east and west), call for no 
special comment. ‘They are of a type which would be 
called in this country ‘‘ Victorian,’”’ and some are worse ! 
But in Vasagatan is one striking little fagade of a rather 
Lombardic type, the R6hsska Museum of Arts and Crafts 
(Fig. 7). In this part of the town also is the Vasa Church 
built by Y. Rasmussen, a not over successful attempt at 
a Romanesque church in the Scandinavian manner. 
The vitality of the new architecture can be best judged 
when we compare such churches as the Engelbrekt and 


chancel effect is spoilt by the introduction of an 
ornate reredos. This group of buildings, which includes 
the pastor’s house, is one of the most interesting of 
modern Gothenburg. ‘The town contains no _ other 
church of note, but to the south-east in the new garden 
suburb of Orgryte, the old church with whitewashed 
walls, square tower and tiled roof, standing in its church- 
yard, is a typical example of the architecture of two hun- 
dred years ago. 

Other modern buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Gothenburg worth a visit, are the great electric power 
station at Trollhatten falls, and the new Town Hall and 
building for the Svenska Bank in the main square at 
Boras. It is not only in Stockholm that the new national 
art is manifesting itself, but up and down the country; 
and in the smaller towns, wherever a building of any 
pretension is put up, it has the vitality of youth, and at 
times, it must be admitted, the extravagances of youth 
also, but these latter will pass. 
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Laymen and the New Architecture 


BY FREDK. R. 


This new book, by Mr. Manning Robertson, sets out 
—as its title implies—to instruct the layman further on 
questions related to architecture. The necessity for such 
instruction can, at once, be accepted. Few things are less 
comprehensible than the small extent to which the relation 
of buildings to history, and life, is brought into the teach- 
ing imparted at schools of all kinds, including our greater 
public schools. As the author, at an early stage, points 
out, even those persons who express their claims to culture 
by an interest in pictures, engravings, ceramics, furniture 
and such things—a far greater number, it might be added, 
by professed devotion to literature, music, and science— 
still leave architecture severely alone, and what it has to 
teach is, popularly, ignored or neglected. As none of us 
can escape from its effects, this condition is much to be 
deplored. With an equipment for the task which he 
essays that few of us could claim, Mr. Robertson seeks 
the ordinary man’s interest in a branch of the Art of life— 
as Goethe put it—which he “ believes to be essential to 
human progress for the reason that architecture cannot 
play its proper part in the world until it is brought into 
relationship with everyday people and common needs.” 
Whether the author’s philosophical (and somewhat Dante- 
esque) explanation of Art values in terms of Circles of 
Receptivity and Expression, and sometimes on a basis of 
musical analogies, really assists the layman’s understanding 
of the abstract qualities of architecture is, perhaps, ques- 
tionable. On the other hand, the leading of young people to 
an appreciation of building through the handling of mate- 
rial,and by observing how itis actually applied in structure, 
is excellent. Though it may be true that possession of 
natural taste by children is a delusion, it might, surely, 
also be said that the present-day general lack of right 
judgment in what is called the zsthetics of building, is 
mainly due to the dreadful examples of modern work with 
which most of us are surrounded, and that causes both small 
and grown up children quite naturally but mistakenly to 
regard Frascati’s Restaurant as “‘ ripping.” For this reason 
it isa little surprising to find the author advocating our 
being “‘ shy of expeditions to old buildings.”’ Is it not in 
these (whatever their pre-nineteenth century period) that 
we consistently see the sound construction, right use of 
material, and appropriately developed ornament that 
the good architecture of every age embodies, and 
which, therefore, cannot be observed or studied without 
advantage ? The distinctive structural methods of 
former times, and their characteristic decorative expres- 
sion, certainly serve to emphasise the insincerities, and 
crude, unnatural, extravagancies, that, in modern times, 
have destroyed the intuitive taste for simple, sensible, and 
logical building that was once held and has led (we may 
reasonably assume) to the mental condition represented 
by Oxonian poets and philosophers “ innocently housed 
in the jerry-builder’s most hilarious efforts,”’ with all the 
paraphernalia of a suburban lay-out that makes of their 
surroundings ‘‘a little Peckham;”’ and yet, apparently, 
leaves the intellectual flower of the country quite at ease. 





* Laymen and the New Architecture. By Manning Robertson, 
AR.L.B.A., F.R.A.S. John Murray. 12s. net. 


HIORNS [F.] 


This effective quotation from The Pleasures of Architecture, 
by C. and A. Williams-Ellis, appears among the author’s 
comments on University Culture, and well suggests one 
of the most incomprehensible anomalies of our time. 

But Mr. Robertson’s book presents an almost infinite 
variety of ideas. We roam from a discussion of how 
buildings are provided, and placed, to the relation of the 
architect to society—from “‘ The House ”’ to “‘ The Town 
and the Citizen ’’—from ‘‘ Warmth without Waste ”’ to 
** Other Artists and Architecture ’—from ‘‘ Bad Habits ”’ 
to “‘ Social Architecture.”” The two latter chapters are of 
particular interest. In them are contrasted the villa 
enormities beloved of both the house agent and his clients 
—in a wide range of ‘‘ decorative styles,”’ all equally false 
—and the natural simplicity of, say, Welwyn Garden City, 
expressing the characteristic qualities of past days in an 
essentially modern way. The absurdity of the “‘ period ”’ 
idea in building is emphasised by showing how beautifully 
we may still construct if true to the logical meeting of 
to-day’s requirements by the appropriate present-day 
means—as with Evelyn Simmon’s fine church at Gretna, 
Mr. Curtis Green’s housing at Winchester, and the shop 
premises that Messrs. Smith & Brewer provided for 
Messrs. Heal in the otherwise generally contemptible 
Tottenham Court Road. In fact, the illustrations to the 
book are valuable adjuncts to a proper appreciation of the 
text. They include, most appropriately, such further 
proofs of the value of modern work, sensibly treated, as 
the remarkable concrete church at Vincennes by Messrs. 
Droz & Marrast—of great originality and distinction—and 
Messrs. Perret’s equally fresh and logical church, in the 
same material, at Le Raincy. But our French confréres 
have generally been pioneers in the appropriate use of 
material, and less bound than ourselves to orthodox and 
conventional surface expressions. Even the few build- 
ings, representative of the “‘ New Architecture,” that we 
have selected from these pages should be sufficient to 
convince the layman—and others—that, as Mr. Manning 
Robertson says, “ insincerity is death to Art, and that the 
stone pomposities of commercial street architecture have 
hindered the development of legitimate expression and 
the logical use of materials’ in building. When this 
truth is more generally held than it now is, we shall be 
much nearer an end of the abuses of individualism and the 
finding ofa cure for our more obvious architectural crimes. 

But every page of this book contains matter that should 
be of interest and value to the laymen, and might equally 
be read, with profit, by the architect and his associated 
craftsmen. We should particularly like every educational- 
ist to possess and study a copy—not excluding the dons 
of our Universities. For we venture to think Mr. Man- 
ning Robertson’s practical acquaintance with the teaching 
of architecture, and the many-sided problems of actual 
building, has, in combination with certain obvious 
natural gifts, fitted him, in a singular way, to fulfil the 
useful mission to which this book gives worthy expression. 
And if what was already sufficiently good could be sup- 
posed to take an added interest and charm, it is easy to 
imagine that the collaboration of Mrs. Robertson, in 
portions of the book, has supplied it. 
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Reviews 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. By A. Trystan Edwards. 
London: Faber and Gwyer, Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Trystan Edwards occupies a unique position 
in the architectural world. There are very few writers 
of architecture of any consideration, who have not sooner 
or later quoted from Mr. Edwards’ writings, though 
sometimes the acknowledgement with which it is usual 
to accompany such borrowings, has not been forth- 
coming. 

I remember on the occasion when he first delighted 
and enlightened us by his—The Things Which are Seen 
some captious critic described him as ‘‘ Tolstoy in a top 
hat.’’—possibly a truer and more complimentary descrip- 
tion than the author of the phrase had intended. For 
I take it that such a description is only another way of 
saying that Mr. Edwards is a philosopher, quite capable 
of holding his own with that governing or directive class 
to whom he has in particular, in addition to his brother 
architects, addressed his plea for a more complete com- 
prehension of civic architecture. 

I imagine there are, perhaps, not a few who cannot 
read his books, save with a certain feeling of exasperation, 
earnest souls to whom such a book as Good and Bad 
Manners in Architecture must seem like the fantastic 
mutterings of a Master of Deportment, bent upon the 
exercise of a code of exact social adjustments when the 
whole city has been surrendered to the undiscriminating 
license of the mob. Those to whom the tale of city 
development is but the record of a commercial depravity 
expressed by the mischievous productions of the in- 
competent, may, perhaps, be excused if in the delicate 
precision of Mr. Edwards’ prose, and in the polite irony 
of his style, they miss the very real note of his sincerity. 
For throughout all his writings is expressed his immense 
belief in an ideal civic state. A city for him is a place 
where man shall dwell and experience the most compleat 
life, a place of beauty where everything is subordinate 
to, but expressive of, a very high and fine civilization 
He questions, with all the insistence of a modern town- 
planner, man’s divine right to make a muck of things. 

It is this vision of a perfected city, and a perfected 
city’s architecture, which makes him the force he is. 
In his book Architectural Style, he has given us some- 
thing which might be called a ‘‘ Grammar of Design,”’ 
or a “‘ Grammar of Architecture,’’ and though, perhaps, 
not agreeing with all the author’s conclusions, we find 
it is extremely stimulating. 

In the chapters on ‘‘ Number,” ‘‘ Punctuation ”? and 
“‘ Inflection,” it might be open to question some of the 
conclusions, but even for these disagreements, we should 
be grateful for the occasion that calls them forth. No 
one will deny that the study of the grammar of a language 
is necessary to the understanding of such language, 
though the most explicit knowledge of grammar will 
not itself provide a recipe for literary beauty. It must 
be remembered that the language came first and the 
grammar afterwards, which many consider is the correct 
way to learn a language. So with a grammar of archi- 
tecture, the language must come first and must find a 
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common acceptance before there can be any agreement 
as to the grammar—an agreement, let it be said, that 
Mr. Edwards has done much in this his latest book to 
help us to achieve. 

STANLEY C. Ramsey. [Ff] 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
BY GRAHAME B. TUBBS.  [A.] 

The third of Mr. A. J. Penty’s articles on ‘ Liberty 
and Authority in Architecture ’’ appears in the place of 
honour in the November number of The Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. It is a penetrating study 
of the Arts and Crafts movement, and of its offshoot— 
the New Art. Mr. Penty claims that although in Eng. 
land the Arts and Crafts movement was defeated in 
architecture, it has had lasting effects on the crafts not 
dependent on the patronage of architects, and far-reach- 
ing effects in educating public opinion. On the Conti- 
nent, on the other hand, its effect on architecture has been 
continuous and reached its culmination in the Decorative 
Art Exhibition in Paris last year. These articles have 
since been published on this side of the Atlantic. 

American architects, judging by their periodicals, are 
very interested at the present time in the latest develop- 
ment in structural steelwork, the elimination of all rivets 
and the substitution of the electrically welded joint, made 
in situ, for the ordinary rivetted connection. In several 
jobs where this method has been tried it has been found 
cheaper, quicker and more satisfactory than the older 
method. Articles on this subject appear in The American 
Architect for October, and in Architecture. 

In the November number of The American Architect, 
the Montauk Housing Scheme, in which the bungalows 
were standardised and constructed on the basis of 4 ft. 
units, is described. The units were shop-made and 
consist of wooden studding covered with fibre board 
inside and out. The outside is stuccoed on metal lathing, 
and the inside plastered. Itis claimed that this method 
saves about 25 per cent. and that it does not result in 
monotony of design, as the units can be used in an infinite 
variety of ways. All the plumbing and electric light 
units are also standardised and built in the shops. 

Interesting evidence of America’s growing veneration 
for the past is given in the November issue of The Ameri- 
can Architect. The stone-built house that "Thomas 
Hancock (uncle of the first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence) built for himself in 1737 at Boston was 
pulled down in 1863, but fortunately John Sturgis made 
careful measured drawings, and these have been used for 
erecting a replica of the house, at Ticonderogo, as the 
headquarters of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion. Slight alterations were made in the plan to suit its 
new purpose, but externally it has been reproduced 
exactly, and shows a very fine example of the design of 
an early Colonial stone-built house. 

The chief interest in the November Pencil Points lies 
in the reproduction of the remarkable etchings by Mr. 
Lewis Rosenberg, who won one of the principal American 
architectural prizes for European travel. He has since, 
largely on the recommendation of Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
given up architecture and is now devoting himself to 
dry-point and etching. It seems clear that architecture 
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has given One more recruit to the craft who is likely to 
do it much honour, and one feels sure that his architec- 
tural training will stand him in as good stead as it has 
done Mr. Walcott and Mr. Griggs. 

The special December number on “* Memorial Build- 
ings and Monuments ”’ forms an interesting addition 
to the useful series of classified numbers that have been 
a feature of The Architectural Forum for some time past. 
Anumber of photographs are given of utilitarian memorial 
buildings, including bridges, but the majority are purely 
decorative examples ; many are of War Memorials mostly 
chosen from England and America. 

The charming old Auberge du Vieux at Pont Audemer 
is described by Samuel Chamberlain and illustrated by 
his clever pencil sketches in The American Architect for 
October. In the same issue two pieces of modern English 
work are described, the first being Messrs. Bennet and 
Hossack’s additions to Commonwood House, Herts, 
and the second Mr. Bailey Scott’s house, The Cloisters, 
Regent’s Park, which is really a country house in the 
middle of London, designed by him in 1912. In the 
November number of the same magazine, the principal 
interest are the photographs of the oddly named Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, which covers a 
thousand acres, and was organised to celebrate the 150th 
Anniversary of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. ‘The supervising architect, who was responsible 
for the general lay-out and for some of the buildings, 
was the city architect, Mr. John Molitor. 

In the September-October number of The Journal 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Professor 
Ramsay T'arquair contributes an article on Mural Decora- 
tion illustrated for the most part by work that has been 
carried out in Canada. The other illustrations in this 
paper are devoted to the Philadelphia Exposition. 

The Prince of Wales recently opened the new Canadian 
Students’ Hostel in Paris and the drawings and photo- 
graphs of this building, which was designed by Mr. 
George Vanier, a Canadian, in collaboration with a 
French architect, M. Emile Thomas, is illustrated in the 
October number of L’ Architecture, which also contains 
illustrations of the scent shop and coiffeur’s in the 
Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, which won the prize 
given by the town of Paris for the best fagade or shop 
for the year. The proprietor wished to have the most 
beautiful coiffeur’s in Paris, and from the illustrations it 
would seem probable that the wish has been granted him. 
The feature of the fagade is the remarkable ironwork which 
fills the central door and the windows. ‘The interior is 
furnished with the utmost luxury and is in the modern 
French manner, which has become familiar through the 
Exhibition of Decorative Art in Paris. The architects 
were Messrs. Azema (Prix de Rome), Edree and Hardy. 

The important stained glass of the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in the Church of St. Julien de Sault, 
not far from Sens, is described exhaustively in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for September-October. The 
design of the thirteenth century work is geometrical in 
pattern, but the sixteenth century work, as one would 
expect, more nearly approached painting in effect. 

M. Caluwaer’s article on the Mont des Arts at Brussels 
is concluded in the October issue of L’Emulation, and 
his scheme for the Royal State Library is illustrated by 
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several drawings. ‘lhe plates are of recent domestic 
work, including an interesting house by M. Pompe, which 
is rather in the English manner. 

In the June number of the Italian periodical Architet- 
tura e Arti Decorative, Signor Cadorini’s elaborate decora- 
tion of a room for the poet Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
is illustrated. 

In the Spanish Arquitectura for August, photographs of 
recent restoration works that have been carried out in 
Spain are reproduced, as wellas an article on the work of 
the German architect Otto Bunz, including a rather 
remarkable scheme for an Air Port. None of these 
schemes appear to have got further than the drawing 
stage. 

Now that German youth is no longer obliged to 
undergo military service, the authorities are taking up 
the question of providing sports grounds as an outlet 
for their energies, and the large Recreation Ground at 
Cologne, from the designs of Herr Abel, which has 
recently been completed, is illustrated in the January 
number of the Wasmuths MonatsHefte fiir Baukunst. 
The scheme includes a large stadium and two smaller 
ones, together with football and hockey grounds, a 
swimming pool and tennis courts; the necessary 
changing rooms have also been provided as part of 
the scheme. ‘The Rathaus and Stadhalle at Mulheim 
also is fully dealt with in this paper. It is a 
large scheme, with frontage to the Ruhr; the general 
massing is good, but it is very heavy and oppressive in 
detail. 


The Library 


SMOKE. Edited by Cyril 
80 Lond. 1926. 3s. 6d. 


HOME FIRES WITHOUT 
Elliott and Marion Fitzgerald. 
[Ernest Benn, Ltd., London.] 

This is a little book of 50-60 pages dealing with the problem 
of domestic smoke. The relative advantages of the various 
smokeless fuels are discussed : solid smokeless fuels, gas and 
electricity each being given one chapter. 


A. Hi. MM 


ARCHITETTURA MINORE IN ITALIA. Romu,, Vol. I. 
Associazione Artistica Fra I Cultori di Architettura. 
4o Torinon.d. £1 2s. [C. Crudo & C., Torino.] 

A collection of 165 plates of the less-known buildings and 
parts of buildings in Rome, almost entirely devoted to the 
baroque period. It reveals the great wealth and variety of such 
work and the fertility of the Italian imagination in inventing 
variations upon established forms. It is admirably suited to 
its own soil, racial environment and sunlight. 


SPANISH FARM HOUSES AND MINOR PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. Photographs and Drawings by Winsor 
Sovle. Architectural Book Publishing Co., New 
York, 1924. £2 2s. 

Of the 98 plates in this book, only a quarter depict 
farm houses, and few of them approach in interest the 
views of city houses, public buildings and details which 
form the bulk of it. The photographs as a whole do 
not reach a high standard, and the drawings, four in 
number, are negligible ; but the subjects are drawn from 
a very wide field and are in themselves attractive. 


J. M. E. 
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Preservation of Ancient Cottages 


SPEECH BY THE 


The Prime Minister presided, on 26 January, over a 
conference on the preservation of ancient cottages called 
by the Royal Society of Arts and attended by a large 
number of representatives of other societies. 

The Prime Minister said : 

I have been asked to preside at this meeting and to 
move: ‘‘ That this meeting, called to consider the best 
means of preserving the ancient cottage architecture of 
this country, declares its warm support of the movement 
started by the Royal Society of Arts, and signifies its inten- 
tion to assist in the establishment of a substantial fund for 
application on the broadest national lines in furtherance 
of this movement.’’ I would preface the few remarks I 
desire to make by saying that I do not consider it within 
my competence to tell the Royal Society of Arts what they 
are to do or to describe what they propose to do. What I 
have to do is to enlist your sympathy, which I know I have 
already, with the terms of the resolution and to assure the 
Royal Society of Arts that, whatever steps they in their 
wisdom may think it most wise to take to give effect to this 
resolution, we shall cordially support them. It is difficult 
for us to exaggerate the importance which architecture 
plays in the national life. It is perfectly possible for a 
man to avoid ever looking at a newspaper, ever seeing a 
film, or ever listening to a jazz band, but wherever you go 
and whatever you do you are obliged to look at buildings 
and buildings are obliged to look at you. 

It always seems to me, and especially perhaps to those 
of us who have been brought up in homes amidst some of 
the most beautiful of the old cottages of England—lI say 
England because I am not familiar with the cottage 
architecture of Scotland, Wales or Ireland—that it is 
difficult to contemplate these survivals without realising 
that the whole of this architecture is one of the tributaries 
of the main streams of the medizval craftsmanship which 
has come down to our time. As such they are of inesti- 
mable value to us. It has an appearance in the country 
of spontaneous and natural craft wholly lacking in those 
abortions of red brick and slate which have arisen with 
such alacrity over the face of the country since the indus- 
trial era began. It is an education in itself to see the 
adaptation of local means to the meeting of local needs 
and the work of local craft in a village, say, in the Cots- 
wolds or among the South Downs in Sussex. 

While we all recognise that good housing is, and ought 
to be, a great civilising power, we have to confess that we 
and our immediate ancestors have neglected it both from 
that point of view and from every other point of view. 
Neglect always has to be paid for at great price, and the 
neglect of the past two or three generations is being paid 
for to-day in hurry and too often in want of thought that 
have led the country directly to disaster. If I remember 
aright, William Morris once said that it was his function 
to stain wallpapers with poetry. No one can say that we 
have stained buildings with poetry for the last two or 
three generations. We have stained them with prose, and 


pretty bad prose at that, the kind of prose you may read in 
the little descriptive paragraphs that appear between the 
acts of a second-rate American film. 
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We have to see if we cannot once again tap the springs 
of craftsmanship which have not flowed in this country 
for so long. It is not a hopeless task, but it is a case of 
craftsmanship lying dormant among the people. It js 
there, and it has been called up here and there among 
various arts. I am quite certain that if the right magician’s 
wand were used it would spring again into fertile being 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It is 
peculiarly incumbent on us, and I think that we should 
insist that the old tradition should carry on until a new 
tradition, possibly linked up with the old, is ready to take 
charge of these things in England, just as it is so essential 
that all men who can shall carry on until a generation has 
grown up to repair the wastage of the Great War. 

There are some encouraging signs abroad, I think you 
will all agree. I often think what little town by the river 
or seashore, particularly by the seashore, has not known 
the hands of the vandal or the jerry-builder ; but yet 
there is a public opinion arising, an increased sensitive- 
ness in public opinion, and if it be the fact that the 
majority of people are not sensitive I take great comfort 
in this, that people are beginning to learn that it does not 
pay to make a building ugly. Through that you will hit 
many consciences which will never be touched estheti- 
cally. I think we have had an indication lately of that 
conscience in the development of schemes which have 
been made to prevent the Kent coalfields becoming like 
some other coalfields of which some of us know something. 
We all know how dear that project was to Lord Milner and 
how in the closing years of his life he gave much time 
and thought to the encouragement of those schemes. 

Now the problem, as I understand it, is that we want 
to preserve old houses, but not as curiosities. We want 
to bring them back into the main stream of the national 
life. We want to see them made adequate for people 
to-day. We believe that can be done, and we believe it 
would be a most valuable lesson. We want, as wise 
people always do, to take a via media between, on the one 
hand, that type of brutal despoiler who is never happy 
unless he has lodged himself in a vulgar villa, and, on the 
other hand, the kind of fanatic who is a fanatical restorer 
and who pins his faith to a spurious antiquity. We want 
neither of these things ; we want the middle course, and 
we want to enlist in our support an enlightened public 
opinion, without which progress is impossible. It is 
having regard to that that all those of us to whom the old 
rural architecture means so much, and in whose lives it 
has played so great a part, find a great source of comfort 
in the fact that a society such as the Royal Society of Arts 
should have taken this subject seriously into consideration. 

Lord Crawford and Balcarres, seconding the resolu- 
tion, said he was charged by the Society of Antiquaries 
to express on behalf of antiquaries and archeologists 
generally cordial support for this movement. Something 
of this character was urgently needed. The State for 
many years past had, so far as its funds permitted, done 
what lay in its power to preserve ancient buildings, but 
the Ancient Monuments Act had a limitation which pre- 
cluded the Office of Works from dealing with this kind of 
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historic monument. No building which was used as a 
residence came within its purview. The country cottage, 
except when abandoned and derelict, could not be a 
candidate for support from State funds under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. Something further was clearly desired 
for this branch of national history and art if it were not in 
course of time to vanish from our midst. One could not 
expect local authorities of a rural character, which gene- 
rally had only an extremely small rateable value, to spend 
their rates on the antiquarian side of housing. 

It was true that during the last session, through the 
kind offices of the Ministry of Health, an extremely 
valuable Act was passed which, loyally applied by local 
authorities, would go a long way in the direction they 
desired. But not enough! The local authority, as such, 
could only in the rarest cases possess the knowledge and 
experience of the fine art and science of the repair, of the 
conservation of old buildings—a science, and sometimes 
an art, which in this country had attained a standard of 
eficiency unequalled in the world. Some central and well 
equipped body was required to supplement the effort and 
good will of the local authorities, and some such agency 
could be found in the scheme now being inaugurated. 

It was true, as Mr. Baldwin said, that for years many 
of them had been labouring ceaselessly to bring an impact 
to bear on public opinion. For years their efforts had 
been discouraged and laughed at, but their efforts had not 
been in vain. The growth of public opinion, or rather 
its emergence, in the last few years had been really extra- 
ordinary. As years went on they could count on more 
and more effective support from the public. 

As to the practical aspect of the question, it was quite 
possible in the majority of cases to treat one of these old 
cottages, assuming its main structure to be sound, in such 
a manner as to ensure that the cottage would preserve 
intact its original character and, so far as sanitation and 
comfort were concerned, would be worthy of its occupant. 
If the cottage could not be put into 2 proper sanitary con- 
dition, let it be abandoned, unless it was worth preserving 
asacuriosity. Here, however, the idea was to secure owner- 
ship, control or guidance in the case of cottages which 
could be made respectable cottages, and in so doing they 
would make a contribution to thedifficult housing question. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons (Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, M.P.) and Sir Alfred Mond also spoke in favour 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Percy Hurd, M.P., president of the Rural District 
Councils Association, representing 500 rural councils, said 
he was sure that the general sympathy of these councils 
would be on the side of the movement. It was necessary, 
however, to avoid conflict and to secure co-ordination. 
They had the Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land, the Rural Communities Council, and now they had 
a third council coming into being. It was essential that 
these bodies should come together and co-ordinate their 
methods. 
the Workers Rural Housing Bill would the new organisa- 
tion come in. 

Mr. Baldwin, replying, said Mr. Hurd’s point had not 
been overlooked. It was under the consideration of those 
who had the matter in hand. 

The resolution was unanimously 
The Times report. 


carried.—From 
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Luncheon to Mr. William Woodward 


Food served in congenial company is one of society’s most potent 

cements, and one of its most soothing and refining influences. 
Dr. W. L. ALEXANDER. 

To mark their appreciation of Mr. William Woodward's 
services to the Institute, and more particularly to the 
Counci! Dinner Club, for the last 14 years, the members 
of the Club gave a luncheon in his honour at The Tro- 
cadero on 7 January. The luncheon was attended by 
over 30 members and past members of the Council, and 
the opportunity was taken to present Mr. Woodward 
with an illuminated address engraved as follows :— 

“‘We, the undersigned members of the Council Dinner 
Club, in accepting your resignation as Treasurer, wish 
to place on record our regret at losing your valuable 
services. During the fourteen years that you have occu- 
pied this position, the regular attendance that you have 
given at the dinners and the many details that have had 
your personal attention must have been a great tax on 
your time and energies. 

We look back to the happy hours we have passed in 
your genial company and recognise how much you have 
contributed to the well-being and success of the Club. 
We sincerely trust this little expression of esteem may 
keep us in your memory, and that as you reflect on your 
well-spent life, it may be a reminder of old friends who 
have been so long associated with you. Time passing 
has marked its silent progress on us all, but has dealt so 
lightly with you that while you were with us your 
cheerful smile and ready wit helped to keep us all equally 


He also asked at what point in the operation of 
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Harry 5S. Fairhurst” 


Mr. Wocdward was presented with the testimonial 


by Mr. Guy Dawber, the President. 


In doing so, Mir. 


Dawber said: ‘*‘ Mr. Woodward has earned the esteem 
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of his colleagues by h‘s serv:ces for many years in moving 
the adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 
The occasion cf the Annual Report has been marked 
by the gocd humcur with which Mr. Woodward has 
always enlivencd the business cf the evening, and the 
Institute has always enjoyed his friendly criticisms. 


During the years that he 


a 1 


has acted as Treasurer to the 
Council Dinner Club he has given unfailing attention to 
the well being of the members and thei 
May we hope that when any one of us retires from active 
Participation tn the work of the Institute, it will be said 
of him, as of Mr. William Wecdward, that he 
behind him the enduring memory of a vintage that is 
spoken of as a standard to be equalled but not surpassed.” 
Mr. Woodward, in replying, thanked the President 
and the members for the testimonial which would always 
remind him of the enjoyable evenings he had 
spent among his and friends. He should 
alwavs value the a unique expression of 
their regard for him. He took the opportunity to wish 
his successor, Mr. M Webb, every 
office. 
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TOWN PLANNING 
INTERNATIONAL COLONIAI 
EXHIBITION IN 


EXHIBITION. 
Town PLANNING 
PaRIS. 

A ccmmunicaticn has been received frcm and on behalf 
of the Comptroller-General of the Department of Over- 
seas ‘Trade that a despatch has been received frem His 
Maijesty’s Embassy in Paris reporting that an Internaticna! 
Colonial ‘Town Planning Exhibition, under the patron< ge 
of the Ministers of the Celonies, Public Instruction and 
Foreign Affairs, will be held from 1 May to 30 June 
next 1n one of the rooms of the Grand Palais in Paris, 
which will then be cccupied by the Salon. 

It is understood that the title of the Exhibition will 
be interpreted in its and that the exhibits 
will include mcedels of monuments or public buildings 
designed for the Colonies, plans of new towns, designs 
for garden cities and the like. 

All inquiries should be addressed to M. Albert Parenty, 
10 rue Lavoisier, Paris. 


widest sense, 


THE PRESERVATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

Mr. John Murray is about to publish a bock entitled 
The Preservation of St. Paul’s (with illustrations), by 
Canon S. A. Alexander, the Treasurer of St. Paul’s, 
which deals with the preservation of St. Paul’s since the 
beginning of the work in 1913. Containing a number of 
popular addresses on subjects connected with St. Paul’s, 
as well as the official reports on which the work has been 
based, it is intended not only for architects and engineers 
but for all who care for the great Cathedral or have 
contributed to its preservaticn. Price 2s. 6d. 


WREN MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
Prctessor J. E. A. Steggall [Hon. Associate] has increased 
his donation to the Wren Fund to £1 1s., and £1 1s. hes 
been received frcm Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst [F.]. 
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NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 

‘The National Art Collections Fund has done splerd. 
woik since it was instituted nearly a quarter of a ceniun 
ago. Pictures for the National Gallery have been securcd 
with great educational results, and the Fund has given, 
helping hand also towards the acquisition of other works 
many of a semi-architectural character, such as th. 
Panelled Room from Hatton Garden, now in the Victoriy 
and Albert Museum, and the ironwork grilles fortwo 
tombs in Westminster Abbey. The aims and achieve- 
ments of the Fund should be known to everyone, and to 
this end an illustrated history has been prepared for 
circulation to those likely to be interested in the work 
preceeding under the Chairmanship of Sir Robert Witt, 
Copies will be posted cn application to the Secretary, 
National Art-Collections Fund, Hertford House, Man- 
chester Square, London, W.1. 


R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS _IN 
ARCHITECTUR?E 

The Maintenance Scholarships Committee have 

received from the Liverpocl Architectural Scciety a 


donation of £35 tcwards the Maintenance Scholarships 
Fund. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE R.I.B.A. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. E. Guy Dawber) has 
been elected a member of the Athenzum under Rule 11 of 
the club, which empowers the annual election by the Com- 
m.ttce of a certain number of persons of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, the arts, or for public 
service. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
PROGRAMMF 1927 

General Meetings of the Society will be held at the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, 
W., on the following Wednesdays at 8 p.m. : 

16 February —‘‘ Church Architecture in Britain from St. 
Joseph to St. Wilfrid.” By the Rev. C. R. Davey Biggs, D.D. 

9 March.—* Trips in South-Eastern Europe.” By Leonard 
C. Wharton, Esq., M.A. 

16 March.—‘ Ecclesiastical and other Enamels.” 
Koningh, Esq. 


By H. de 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
MOTOR INSURANCE. 

The attention of Members has already been direc.ed in 
the JOURNAL to the special terms in motor insurance which 
are now being offered to architects by the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society's Insurance Department. A large 
number of enquiries has been received and it is gratifying 
to have to report that every enquiry, whether with regard 
to motor cars or motor bicycles, has resulted in a completed 
insurance. The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers low 
premiums and a quick and reliable claims service. 

Please address enquiries to:—The Secretary, A.B.S., 
9g Conduit Street, London, W 
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Allied Societies 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Precis OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE LIVERPOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY ON 12 JANUARY BY HOWARD ROBERTSON, 

F.R.LB.A., S.A.DG. 


To understand American architecture we must realise 
conditions of living and of commerce. ‘The country is so 
yast, with such variations in climate, that there is a place 
for nearly every type of architecture. But everywhere is 
big opportunity, which means that life is strenuous and 
the chances of reward are great. Hence the necessity for 
conveniences in the more modest home, and the growth of 
luxury in the case of the wealthy. The high cost of 
labour, the pressure of existence, mean that mechanical 
devices replace human hands. But the art of living, as 
opposed to merely existing, is not understood in America 
as it is in Europe. 

The most noteworthy contribution of America to the 
world of architecture has been in the solution of its own 
particular problems : buildings for commerce, for trans- 
portation, for dwelling. ‘The problems of every American 
city are different, but they all have one factor in common 
—the congestion in the business and favourite residential 
quarters, with the result that the skycraper is introduced 
as a palliative. Therefore, the skyscraper, though 
specially associated with New York, is a national asset— 
or liability. 

Money-making is the great American pastime and 
recreation. It is not money-grubbing, but the joy of 
power and zest for the battle of wits. American com- 
mercial buildings, banks, offices, warehouses are effi- 
ciently, even luxuriously, designed as a setting for this 
national occupation. Money largely replaces aristocracy, 
hence the magnificence of business premises. The banks 
are temples, as they are beginning to be in this country. 
The new telephone building at the foot of Manhattan, the 
Buhl building in Detroit, the Tribune Tower in Chicago, 
the telephone building in San Francisco, are amongst the 
finest new business blocks, while the Bush ‘Terminal 
building and the Woolworth Tower still hold their 
own, 

Transportation has called into being magnificent ter- 
minal stations for the railroads, and these will soon be 
followed by development of road and garage service for 
automobiles: ‘The American garages are ahead of any in 
Europe. 

The greatest American contribution to the architecture 
of the home is the apartment house and apartment hotel. 


They are the normal outcome of the American mode of 


living, which in its turn is due to shortage of labour, 
and a natural gregarious tendency. Every conceivable 
mechanical equipment is installed, and every day new 
apartments are being opened. The population of the 
apartment hotels is migratory, the new hotels are always 
full, and by the time they have lost popularity they can be 
pulled down, for the investment life of one of these 
buildings does not exceed eight to ten years. 

The Shelton Hotel and the Ritz Tower are the finest 
buildings of this kind in America. The latter is like a 


fairy tower springing from amongst the square blocks of 


millionaire apartments in Park Avenue, which has become 
the wonder street of New York. 

Zoning has produced fine silhouettes, and American 
tall buildings are becoming modern in expression, but 
lower buildings retain a classic flavour. The detail of 
most American buildings is well placed and in good scale, 
but it is very dull and trite, being nearly always borrowed 
direct from some European source. Very little use is 
made of colour, and the streets are more drab than those 
of London, due to the neutral tones of brick and the lack 
of strong colour accents. Interiors are generally based on 
Spanish, Italian or French tradition, sometimes English 
or German. They are often the work of professional 
decorators, well executed, but lifeless and without 
character. Interiors of banks, hotels, restaurants, 
theatres, all resemble one other. Modern decoration is 
just beginning to be acceptable, but is naturally opposed 
by those decorators who sell antiques. Gothic archi- 
tecture is in favour for churches, schools, and suburban 
apartment houses. ‘The American use of Gothic, with a 
few exceptions, results in the creation of a permanent 
distaste for anything medizval ! 

Labour conditions in the automobile and building 
industries are very favourable to the worker, but not all 
industries pay high wages and there is much more 
poverty than is generally imagined in England. A brick- 
layer may earn 10 to 15 dollars per day, but will lay 750 or 
800 bricks. Building costs for commercial and public 
work are about the same in New York as in London, and 
the equipment is more complete. But domestic work is 
about 10 to 15 per cent. more expensive. 

It would be a great mistake to base our architecture on 
American models, any more than on that of any European 
country. America’s achievement is the solution of her 
own problems, but she has borrowed largely from Europe 
in so doing ; we must not attempt to borrow back her 
borrowings. 

We can learn from America the better organisation of 
the builder’s and the architect’s business, the mechanical 
equipment perfection of all services, and the power and 
will to do things in a large way. In England we are apt 
to be petty ; even our war memorials have sometimes to 
tell the hour. We can learn from Americans a broader 
habit of mind, but we must work out for ourselves our 
national architectural expression. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

Précis of Lecture delivered before the Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors by Mr. Hope Bagenal, D.C.M., A.R.I.B.A., 
on Friday, 14 January 1927, on “ Acoustical Planning 
of Modern Buildings.’”? The President, Mr. F. E. Pearce 
Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., was in the Chair. 

Modern buildings requiring acoustical 
roughly into two classes :— 

(1) Those in which requirements are primarily for 
good music in which reverberation has to be a certain 
length. 

(2) Buildings in which requirements are primarily 
for the speaking voice in which reverberation must be 
cut down to the minimum. 


design fall 
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In the first class are the large Concert Rooms, Rooms 
for chamber music, and Opera Houses. 

In the second class are Parliament Houses, Council 
Chambers, Board Rooms, Law Courts, and Christian 
Science Churches. To these must be added a third 
class, the requirements of which are multiple, namely, 
Assembly Halls, School Halls, Class Rooms, Auction 
Rooms, Banks. The defining of acoustic requirements 
is most important for an understanding of the subject. 

In class 1, designing for good musical tone, as in the 
case of concert tooms where fine choirs and orchestras 
are to find a home, means a reverberation of between 
two and three seconds, and the providing of a due pro- 
portion of resonant panelling in the right position. It 
is wrong to cut down cube and increase the number of 
seats without introducing resonating surfaces to com- 
pensate. Small concert rooms for chamber music re- 
quire adjustable absorbents and a proper amount of wood 
to give good tone. In Opera Houses the problem is to 
place a large orchestra in such a way that it will not 
intervene acoustically between singers on the stage and 
listeners in the stalls and dress circle. The best seats 
from a musical point of view in existing house-shoe 
houses are nearly always: those at the top of the house. 
This is wrong : the Wagner theatre is the best model. 

Buildings falling into class 2, are the antithesis of 
class 1. ‘The speaking voice to be heard distinctly requires 
a short reverberation as in the open air. A large council 
chamber may have the volume of a small theatre, but the 
number of persons present may be only 40 or 50. This 
means that a great deal of permanent absorbing material 
must be introduced, and the placing of this absorbent 
must condition the design. Add to this the condition 
that a speaker must be heard from any seat upon the 
floor and must frequently therefore have a number of his 
audience behind his back, and therefore should have a 
flat ceiling as a useful reflecting surface. Law Courts 
are the most frequently neglected buildings from an 
acoustic point of view. The irritation caused in them 
all over England is considerable and quite unnecessary. 
A flat ceiling with marginal splays, acoustic plaster on 
the walls above panel height and cork flooring are ele- 
ments in the proper treatment. 

In class 3 we are confronted with requirements some- 
times conflicting. A large Assembly Hall has to be used 
for instance for political meetings in which the speaking 
voice is the major requirement, and also for choral music 
in which a certain length of reverberation is desirable 
for good musical tone. ‘This is also the case in the halls 
of public schools, and in music pavilions, kursaals, etc. 
A compromise is necessary, reverberation must be cut 
down, but tone must be brightened by resonant surfaces, 
and loudness must be insured by proper reflecting surfaces. 

In the case of auditories having a platform, the fan 
shape has emerged as undoubtedly the most efficient plan. 
In all cases the object of the designers should be to 
direct the sound by the shortest path from the neigh- 
bourhood of the speaker to the neighbourhood of the 
audience. 

A vote of thanks was afterwards proposed by Mr. W. J. 
Hale, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. J. Amory Teather, 
L.R.I.B.A. 
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THE LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL SOCIETY JUBILEE DINNER. 

The jubilee dinner of the Leeds and West Yorkshire Archj- 
tectural Society was held at the Great Northern Hotel, Leeds, 
on December 17th last, the chair being occupied by Colonel 
Albert E. Kirk, O.B.E. [4.], President of the Society. Among 
a gathering of 121 present were Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F}, 
President of the R.I.B.A.; Professor Reilly, O.B.E., M.A, [F,] 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society ; Mr. Harr 
S. Fairhurst [F.], President of the Manchester Architectural 
Association ; Mr. S. M. Dosser [F.], President of the York 
and East Yorkshire Architectural Society ; Mr. H. W. Hobbis 
[F.], President of the Birmingham Architectural Society: 
Mr. H. S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A. [F.], President of the Bucks. 
Berks and Oxon Architectural Society ; Mr. H. A. Dickman 
[F.], President of the Notts and Derby Architectural Society: 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee ; Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary of 
the R.I.B.A.; Mr. W. H. Thorp [R.F.], first Hon. Sec. of the 
Society ; and Mr. T. Butler Wilson [F.], Hon. Sec. for the 
Society’s jubilee year. 

The gathering also included Alderman Leslie Owen. 
Deputy Lord Mayor of Leeds ; Alderman Charles Lupton, 
LL.D., M.A., Chairman of the Leeds Corporation Improve- 
ments Committee ; Sir Edwin Airey ; and Mr. J. H. Beau- 
mont, President of the Leeds Law Society. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor, in submitting the toast of ‘‘ The 
Registration Bill,’’ commended the efforts of the R.I.B.A. in 
promoting such a Bill in Parliament, and referred to the 
pioneer work in this connection done by members of the Leeds 
Society, the late Mr. Wreghitt Conon, and Mr. Butler Wilson. 

Mr. C. McArthur Butler, who responded, acknowledged 
the spadework done by the Society towards realising the 
aim of his committee—the statutory registration of architects. 

In proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects ’’ Alderman Lupton referred to the extensive street 
improvement scheme which the City Corporation were under- 
taking. He hoped that architects would endeavour to cultivate 
a feeling that it was committing a crime to put up any building 
which was not in some kind of harmony with its neighbours. 
It was incumbent on the architects to obtain a fuller repre- 
sentation on the City Council and so play their part in assisting 
the Corporation on the way they were only too wishful to go. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in reply, suggested that, in both public 
and secondary schools, students should be taught not the 
technique of architecture but civic patriotism. He had always 
regarded Leeds as one of the pioneers in civic improvement. 
If more attention had been paid to the matter in the schools 
thirty years ago we should not have seen that wave of terrible 
buildings which was sweeping over the country at the present 
time. 

In giving the toast ‘‘ The Jubilee of the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society,’ Professor Reilly [F.] said 
that he believed, as a man living in one of the cities outside 
London, that Leeds was, in many senses, more important 
than the Metropolis. During recent years London had be- 
come a great amorphous mass, like a jellyfish. London, with 
all the charm of its odd corners, had no direction and no force. 
Piccadilly Circus, which he regarded as the centre of the 
Empire, was really nothing but a set of blinking signs ; and 
yet no one was to blame. London, with its sprawling develop- 
ment, its loss of aspect and scale, was not the ideal. A town 
was the ultimate work of the architect, but it was an ideal 
which no town had yet reached. London was losing its 
character. There was no civic patriotism to be found in 
London comparable with that which was to be found in 
Leeds or Liverpool. They had in Leeds the richest University 
in the North of England, and he suggested for their serious 
consideration the foundation of a School of Architecture in 
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connection therewith. Leeds University ought to be able to 
maintain a school of 150 architectural students. He was sur- 
prised that the University had no such school. 

Colonel Albert E. Kirk, O.B.E. [A.], President of the 
Society, in responding to the toast, welcomed Mr. Guy Dawber 
in their midst. It was very heartening to the members to see 
the President of the R.I.B.A., whose work they all admired so 
much, taking a personal interest in the doings of the Allied 
Societies. He heartily agreed that there should be a Chair 
of Architecture at Leeds University. Such had long been his 
desire, and it would not be for want of any effort on his 
part if such a fitting adjunct to the University’s sphere of 
action were not realised in the near future. They would be 
glad to hear that it was not so much a question of money as 
an awakening of the necessary enthusiasm. The recent incor- 
poration of the Society of Architects with the Royal Institute 
had added no less than 91 members of the Institute to the 
ranks of those practising architecture in the region allotted 
to his Society’s activities. It would be his earnest endeavour, 
during his term of office, to see that those 91 were also mem- 
bers, as they should be, of their Provincial Society. With 
regard to Mr. Guy Dawber’s remarks as to the defacement of 
the country by disfiguring buildings, he was of opinion that 
much of this was due to a want of co-ordination between 
Municipal Authorities and the Urban District Councils which 
yperated on the fringe of cities and large towns. There 
seemed to be a sad lack of co-operation at the border lines. 
These frontiers would no longer be obtrusive or indeed 
apparent were the respective controlling bodies to put their 
heads together in an amicable way with a view to achieving a 
much needed architectural homogeneity. 

The toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ’’ was proposed by M1. T.. Butler 
Wilson [F.], in a humorous speech which laid stress upon 
the early endeavours of the registrationists to convert their 
quondam opponents, who had now, he was glad to say, been 
led to see the error of their ways and to work in hearty co- 
operation for the achievement of a principle which had the 
approval of the Institute as a whole. 

The toast was responded to by Mr. W.H. Thorp[R.F.], who, 
as first Honorary Secretary of the Society was able to entertain 
the present members with some interesting facts regarding 
the Society’s inception in 1876 and its subsequent progress. 


Obituary 


THE LATE FRED ROWNTREE [F.] 


Fred Rowntree died on 7th January at Hammersmith 
at the age of 66. He was educated at Bootham School, 
York, articled in 1876 to Mr. A. Bury, of Scarborough, 
and afterwards was assistant to Mr. Burgess, of Leicester. 
He began his own practice in Scarborough, and he entered 
into partnership with Mr. Malcolm Stark, of Glasgow, in 
1890. In 1886 he married Mary Anna, daughter of 
William Gray, Esq., of Glasgow. He dissolved partner- 
ship and came to London in 1899. He was elected a 
fellow of R.I.B.A.in 1905. In 1912 he took his two sons 
into partnership. He belonged to the Society of Friends 
and built a number of new meeting houses and schools 
forthem. His work included private houses all over the 
country, business premises and offices, swimming baths 
and hospitals. In 1912 he was appointed architect to the 
West China Union University at Chengtu Szech-uan, 
the buildings of which cover a large area and are still in 
progress. He designed the lay out of Jordans, near 
Beaconsfield, and 2 number of the houses there. In 
addition to his professional work he took an active part 
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in organising workshops for Belgian Refugees in England 
during the early part of the war. In connection with the 
Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee he built villages 
of huts in Holland for refugees and continued his work 
with this committee after the Armistice in organising 
relief in Russia, Poland and elsewhere. 

He was one of the founders of ‘‘ Enham Village centre,” 
near Andover, in Hampshire, for the treatment and 
training of disabled soldiers. 

He was one of the three founders of Hampshire House 
Social Club in Hammersmith and worked with it till the 
end of his life—a Club that has brought interest and 
help in many wavs to a considerable number of his poorer 
neighbours. 

I had the privilege of working with him in founding 
Hampshire House workshops, an experiment in solving 
the problem of employment on co-operative lines, in 
which he took the keenest interest and he extended the 
idea to Jordans. The failure of the attempt to succeed 
financially was a grievous disappointment to him, not on 
account of his personal loss, which was considerable, but 
because he felt strongly that upon some such lines lies 
the solution of the problem. He told me he thought it 
well worth while to have tried, and he would try again if 
opportunity offered. 

He was a man who lived up to his ideals, and although 
an excellent man of business he felt his business included 
a good deal more than personal success, and he worked 
hard for those things he set his hand to. 

He had considerable abilities, and sterling character ; 
he was strong, but gentle, modest, kind, practical, and 
clear-headed. His work as an architect is sound, sensible 
and full of charm. Such was Fred Rowntree. All who 
knew him mourn his loss, and feel that our profession was 
happy to have had such a member. 

CHARLES SPOONER [F.] 


MICHAEL BUNNEY [F.] 

We have to announce the death of Mr. Michael Bunney, 
F.R.I.B.A., after a few days’ illness, at the age of 53. 

Mr. Bunney’s early days were spent in Venice. His father, 
the late Mr. J. W. Bunney, the artist, was at that time making, 
with the encouragement of Ruskin, topographical water-colour 
studies of buildings in Venice and other Italian towns. 

On leaving Fettes, Michael Bunney was aarticled to 
Mr. Horace Field, F.R.I.B.A., and he studied also at the 
Academy Schools. Before setting up a practice of his own in 
conjunction with Mr. C. C. Makins, he was for some time 
Mr. Field’s chief assistant. It was at this time that Mr. Field 
and Mr. Bunney undertook the production of a book of 
measured drawings and photographs of the small English 
domestic buildings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which was published in 1905. The material was collected in 
the main by Mr. Bunney, who made expeditions with bicycle, 
camera and measuring book all over England among out-of-the- 
way little towns and villages. Mr. Bunney deeply appreciated 
the English countryside and the whole architectural deposit 
of the centuries which it carries. But his special quarry was 
that type of small house which first exhibited in homely, 
vernacular work the new ideas of scale and of unity in design 
which date in England from Inigo Jones. 

One who knows something of Mr. Bunney’s studies at this 
time, of his “ detailing ’’ of buildings for Mr. Field and of 
earlier student designs done at the R.A. schools cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Bunney then needed little more than oppor- 
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tunity in order to produce work very near indeed to the ideals 
which this study of old work had given him. When he 
approached the problem of Garden Suburb work he at once 
designed a four-square house with hipped roof, regularly 
spaced sash windows and a hooded central doorway as focal 
point. This was at a time when the garden city or suburb 
idea appeared to others to connote a confusion of gables and 
would-be pretty cottages, and when the notion of urbanity as 
a quality to be desired had not dawned. 

Mr. Bunney had to do with the development of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb and of Gidea Park in Essex. 
Latterly, the formation of a company to work in England the 
‘** Korrelbeton ”’ system of construction which he had seen in 
Holland, was due to Mr. Bunne; Most of his work 
was on small domestic buildings scattered throughout the 
country. 

After the War Mr. Bunney worked for some years at the 
Housing Department of the Ministry of Health. Mr. Unwin 
writes : 


i good deal 


’s energy. 


‘“* During the strenuous years of the first housing schemes, 
Michael Bunney proved a most valuable and reliable deputy. 
He handled al! the problems with skill and quiet perseverance 
and met all deputations with a sincerity and tact which were 
irresistible. He won the regard and affection of his colleagues 
and his staff and exerted no small influence in moulding many a 
housing scheme into an improved form. When he left to take 
up again his own practice his departure was generally regretted, 
but to me it was a severe and personal loss. I would like also 
to refer to the good example he set in his work on the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, where I regarded him as : 
tributor to the architectural merits of the estate.” 


JOHN CHARLES BOURNE [L.]. 

Mr. Bourne, who died recently, was born in 1866 and 
educated at the Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire. He 
then studied at King’s College, London, and subsequently 
became articled to the late J. E. K. Cutts [A.]}. 

Mr. Bourne was for many years an assistant to his uncle, 
the late Richard M. Roe [F.], and in 1915 became a partner 
in the firm. The principal work of the firm was confined to 
office and business premises in the City of London 


MRS. JOHN BELCHER 


The death of Mrs. John Belcher has been recently 
announced. Her simple and unaffected manners and 
gentle nature will be recalled by older members of the 
Institute. Mr. Belcher was President of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1904-1906. 


great con- 


MRS. AUSTEN HALL. 


The sincere sympathy of all Mr. Austen Hall’s friends 
at the R.I.B.A. will be extended to him in the sudden 
and unexpected death of his charming wife, who frequently 
attended the meetings and social gatherings at the Insti- 
tute. 





VIEWS OF OLD LONDON. 
EXHIBITION AT THE L.C.C. 

The collection of prints and water-colours relating to 
!.ondon in the possession of the London County Council 
amounts to over 6,600 items, and has been acquired either 
by bequest, g.ft or purchase. An Exhibition of a selection 
of the collection is now on view at the County Hall, which 
is open on Saturdays from 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon, and 
from 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., but arrangements can 
generally be made for persons interested to view the 
Exhibition on any day during office heurs. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
17th Fauuary 1927. 
R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

‘The Council approved the Annual Award of R.I.B.\. 
Prizes and Studentships submitted by the Board oj 
Architectural Education. 

RHEUMATIC HrEART DISEASE IN CHILDREN, 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee the Council passed the following resolutior 
and ordered it to be forwarded to the British Medical 
Association : 


“The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have had their attention called to the 
Report on Rheumatic Heart Disease in Children by 
the British Medical Association, and, having regard 
to the fact that it is in the public interest to eliminate 
dampness in all dwellings, they note with approval 
that the Science Committee have appointed a 
Sub-Committee to investigate and report on this 
subject.” 

EXHIBITIONS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

On the recommendation of the Exhibition Joint Com- 
mittee the Council have approved the arrangements for 
the first of the Annual Exhibitions of Modern Architecture 
to be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from 27 April t 
3 June. Full particulars will be published at an early 
date. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1927. 

.\ Committee was appointed for the purpose of making 
and carrying out the arrangements for the Conference of 
1927. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OLD BRIDGES. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
it was decided to support the campaign of the Societ 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings for the preserva- 
tion of Old Bridges by giving publicity in the R.I.B.A 
Journal to the work which is being carried out by the 
S.P.A.B. in connection with old bridges, by inviting 
Members to supply information regarding such bridges in 
their locality, and by inviting all recognised schools to 
encourage their Students to measure bridges of architec- 
tural or archzological interest. 

THE PRESERVATION OF COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A., was 
appointed to represent the R.1.B.A. at a Conference which 
will be held at the Royal Society of Arts on 26 January 
to consider the best means of preserving the cottage 
architecture of this country. 

CONDITIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN BURMA. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Standing Committee, to approach the Secretary of Stat 
for India in regard to the conditions of practice for 
qualitied architects in Rangoon. 


R.1.B.A. Bustness MFETINGS. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee it was decided that in future one or more 0! 
the Business Meetings during the Session should be 
devoted to the informal discussion of matters of current 
professional interest 
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s February 1927 NOTES FROM 
Royal SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 1927. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins 
have been appointed as Delegates of the R.I.B.A. to the 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress to be held at Hastings 
from 11 to 16 July 1927. 


THE RoyaL SANITARY INSTITUTE AND SANITARY 
INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION BOARD. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood was agiin nominated as the 
representative of the R.I.B.A. on the Royal Sanitary 
Institute and Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Joint 
Soard. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted :— 
P. J. Warman [A.] 
S. Grabham [4.1 
Alfred B. Black |F.] 
William Charles Clifford Smith [F.] 
E. D. Brown [A.] 
J. J. Cresswell [A.] 
J. Hardman [L.]| 
Arthur Loveday !L. 
I’. Howard Mercer |L.! 
James Money [L.] 
&. F. Munro Wilson [L.] 
B. Gurney-Randall [Subscriber] 





MEMBERSHIP. 

19 Candidates were nominated for the Fellowship. 
29 ee A ss as Associateship. 
t Candidate was e ,, Hon. Associateship. 
The following ex-members were re-instated : 

As Associates: A.C. Denny. 
T. Inglis Goldie. 
E. W. Hilton. 


J. G. Reynolds. 


As Licentiates : 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 
The following members were transferred to the Retired 
Fellowship :— 
H. L. G. Hill, elected Associate 1890, Fellow 1926. 
George W. Webb, elected Associate 1879, Fellow 189c. 
STUDENTSHIP R.I.B.A. 
The following Probationers were elected Students : 
Aylwin, John Norman, 20 Upper Lake, Battle, Sussex. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 
Bailey, Arthur, 161 Well Hall Road, Eltham, S.E.c. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 
sintley, Lionel, c/o Architectural Association, 34 Bediord 
Square, W.C.1. (Architectural Association.) 
Bolot, Aaron, c/o R. Gailey, Courier Buildings, 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 
Boreham, Cyril Ernest Walter, 55 The Albany, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, S.E.5. (Passed Intermedia: 
Examination.) 


3risb ine. 


Budgen, Percy Graham, White Lodge, Rumney, near 
Cardiff. (Cardift Technical College.) 

Castle, James Thomas, 26 High Street, Roehampton, 
S.W.15. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Clementson, John George, 4 King Street, Bensham, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. (Passed Intermediate Exam- 
ination.) 
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Coghlan, Brian, c/o Westminster Bank, Ltd., 112 Oxford 
Street, W.1. (Architectural Association.) 

Coleman, John James, 68 Herrington Street, Sunderland, 
Co. Durham. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Dawnay, Percy Wilfred, 6 Downs Court Road, Purley, 
Surrey. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Docking, Stanley James, 23 Warbreck Road, South Shore, 
Blackpool. (Liverpool! University.) 

Farmer, Arthur Henry, 106 Albion Street, Southwick, 
Sussex. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Farmer, Henry Collingwood, 34 Temple Fortune Lane, 
N.W.11. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Forbes, Ian, Sheeling, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
(Architectural Association.) 

Gajjar, Atmaram Manchharam, Tajpure, Bhungi Pole, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay Presidency, India. (Bombay 
School of Art.) 

Harrison, Edward James, 29 St. Marvy’s Parade, Castle 
Hill, Lancaster. (Passed Intermediate Examina- 
tion.) 

Haynes, Thomas Charles, 10 Leonard Street, Chester. 
(Liverpool University.) 

Helm, William Rex, 32 Eastbourne Street, Oldham. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Hodge, Denis Chapman, 181 Ladbroke Grove, W.10. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Hogirth, Horace Aylwin, 75 Coltman Street, Anlaby 
Road, Hull. (Passed !ntermediate (Examination.) 

Kennedy, Robert Terence, 34 Chapel Road, Northenden, 
Cheshire. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Kinnimonth, William Hardy, 68 Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Leicester, Osborne Howard, 34 The Crescent, St. 
Mervyns, Loughton, Essex. (Passed Intermediate 
Examination.) 

Marriott, Eric Charles, 8 Albion Terrace, Dalston, E.S. 
(Northern Polytechnic.) 

Marshall, Thomas Leslie, 16 Pollard Street, Kettering. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Morgan, John Loring, c/o Edward Loveluck, A..1.B.A., 
12 Dunraven Place, Bridgend, Glamorgan. (Passed 
[Intermediate Examination.) 

Morris, Cyril Laurence, 28 Smith Street, Cheisea, S.W.3. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Oakley, Edmund, 3 Enfield Road, Gateshead-on-T'yne. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Parry, Henry Thomas, Post Office, Penmorfa, Portmadoc, 
N. Wales. (Liverpocl University.) 

Poltock, John Willey, 241 Byron Road, Wealdstone, 
Middlesex. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 
Potter, John Edward, The Gables, Bath Road, Kettering. 

(Passed Intermediate Ex amination.) 

Pugh, Leslie, ‘‘ Sandycroft,’ Ness, Neston, near Bir- 
kenhead. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Roth, Daniel, 64 Antil Road, Bow, E.3. 
mediate Examination.) 


(Passed !nter- 


Shaw, Robert, + Crownest Road, Bingiey, Yorks. (Passed 
Intermediate Examination.) 

‘Thomson, ‘Thomas Finlayson, The Laurels, Avenue Road, 
Trowbridge. Wilts. (Passed Intermediate Exarnina- 
tion.) 
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T’hwaite, Thomas Edward Senior, 1o Lamplugh Road, 
Bridlington. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

T'routon, Anne Mabel Olivia, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Wakeham, Philip Oliver George, 3 Kinterbury Terrace, 
Bull Point, St. Budeaux, Devonport. (Passed Inter- 
mediate Examinatioti.) 

Willis, Norman, 59 Summerhill Street, Newcastie-on- 
Tyne. (Passed Intermediate Examination.) 

Wright, Wilfred George, $0 Hadderham Road, Leicester. 
(Passed Intermediate Examination.) 


° 
Notices 
THE EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Monday, 14 February 1927, at 
8 p.m. for the following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 31 January 1927; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates whose 
names were published in the JOURNAL for 22 January 1927 
(pp. 229-231). 

To announce the names of candidates nominated by 
the Council for election to the various classes of member- 
ship. 

‘To announce the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1927. 

To consider the recommendation of the Council 
that Clause (F) of the Conditions of Engagement which 
form part of the Scale of Charges should be revised 
as follows :— 

(F) In all cases where special construction or 
equipment is necessary, a Consultant or Consultants 
may be required. His or their selection shall be at 
the architect’s discretion, in consultation with the 
client. The fees of such Consultants or Specialists are 
not included in the architect’s percentage charges. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
VOLUNTARY REGISTER OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE R.I.B.A. OR OF ANY ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A., with 
ihe approval of the Council, has opened a voluntary 
register of persons who, not being members of the 
R.I.B.A. or of any of its Allied Societies, desire to have 
their registration qualifications recorded in view of the 
intention of the R.I.B.A. to promote a Bill for the 
Registration of Architects. 

The object of the voluntary register is to provide and 
maintain, with the registers of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, a complete record of persons in bona fide 
practice as architects, either as principals or assistants, 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

While there is no charge for record in the register and 
such record does not involve any obligation on the part 
of the persons registered, or the R.1I.B.A., or the Regis- 
tration Committee, the existence of such a register in the 
event of a Registration Act coming into force in this 
country will greatly expedite and facilitate the machinery 
of Registration. 


The Register will be subject to revision and amend- 
ment from time to time and the Registration Committee 
reserves the right to discontinue the system of voluntary 
registration at any time, and in the event of a Registration 
Act coming into force the voluntary register will be dis- 
continued. 

Particulars for record in the register should be entered 
on the forms provided for the purpose. These can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
Registration Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BYE-LAWS OF THE 
R.1.B.A. 

By an Order of the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council dated 18 January 1927, the following amend- 
ments to Bye-law 29 (c) were approved :— 

Bye-law 29 (c) to be amended as follows :-— 

‘““ 29 (c)—Twenty-two representatives of Societies in 
alliance with the Royal Institute within the United 
Kingdom or the Irish Free State distributed and selected 
as follows :— 

(i) Six representatives from the Northern Province of 
England, which territory shall be deemed to 
include the Northern Architectural Association, the 
Manchester Society of Architects, the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, the York and East York- 
shire Architectural Society, the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, and the Shef- 
field, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors. 

(11) Five representatives from the Midland Province of 
England, which territory shall be deemed to 
include the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects, the Northamptonshire Association of Archi- 
tects, the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society, and the Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects. 

(iii) Four representatives from the Southern Province 
of England, which territory shall be deemed to 
include the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society, the Wessex Society of Architects, the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, 
and the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. 

(iv) Four representatives of Allied Societies in Scot- 
land, nominated by the Council of the Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland. 

(v) One representative of Allied Societies in Wales 
nominated by the Council of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects. 

(vi) ‘Two representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland, 
nominated respectively by the Councils of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and the 
Ulster Society of Architects. 

Every such representative of an Allied Society must 
be a Fellow of the Royal Institute, and must be either the 
President of the Society which he represents or, in the 
event of the President’s inability to act, a Member of the 
Council of such Society nominated by such Council.” 
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5 February 1927 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

The attention of members is drawn to the leaflet 
issued with the last issue of the JOURNAL with regard to 
the Annual Exhibition of Modern British Architecture 
to be held at the R.I.B.A. from 27 April to 2 June, 1927. 

All architects in Great Britain and Ireland are invited 
to send in not more than two works each. Particulars 
of the exhibition, together with instructions to exhibitors, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
y Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

It may be of interest to members to know that a 
number of promises to support the proposed Bill have 
been received from Members of Parliament. It is hoped 
that the Bill will be introduced during the Parliamentary 
Session which opens on 8 February. Further information 
as to the progress of the Measure will be published in a 
later JOURNAL. 


C titi 

ompe 1t10NS 

LEXDEN COUNCIL SCHOOL COMPETITION. 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the 

attention of Members to the fact that the Conditions of 

the above Competition are not in accordance with the 

Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 

mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 

of securing an amendment. In the meantime, Members 

are advised to take no part in the Competition. 


SHAKESPEARE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The Governors of the above invite architects to submit 
designs for the Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The competition will be open to architects of the 
British Isles and America. It will be in two sections—a 
preliminary competition for sketch designs only, from 
which six designs will be selected by the assessors ; each 
of the selected competitors will be paid £100 premium 
towards the cost of preparing a further more detailed 
design, which will form the second half of the competition. 

The selected architect will be paid in accordance with 
the Schedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Conditions of competition, with site plan, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on payment of a deposit of 
{1 1s. (which will be refunded should the conditions be 
returned within one month). 

Preliminary designs must be delivered to Stratford-on- 
Avon not later than 15 June 1927. 

The Governors of the Shakespeare National] Memorial 
Theatre have appointed the following architects to act as 
Assessors for the Competition for the new Shakespeare 
National Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon :—Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, President R.I.B.A., and Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert, President of the National Academy of Design of 
America (who will both act in an honorary capacity), and 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. 
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, RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE FOR THE LLANTARNAM 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite 
those qualified or practising as architects or town planners 
to submit designs in competition for laying out an area for 
the purposes of a civic centre. Assessor, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.]. First premium £1,000. Last day 
for questions 31 January 1927. Designs to be sent in 
not later than 30 June 1927. Conditions, on payment 
of £1 1s., may be obtained on application to the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 


Members’ Column 
MUNICIPALITY OF SINGAPORE. 
Town IMPROVEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT. 

THE Municipal Commissioners of Singapore require a Second 
Assistant for their Town Improvement Department, age not over 

ears, unmarried, on a three years’ agreement, with possible 
extension. 

\pplicants must have received special training in Town Plan- 
ning. Knowledge of surveying is requisite, also skill in architectural 
drawing and perspective. Preference will be given to candidates 
who are Associates R.I.B.A. 

Particulars can be obtained from Messrs. Peirce & Williams, 
64, Victoria Street, London, 5.W 

Che last day for receiving applications is Wednesday, 16 February 
1927. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

F.R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large surburban town near London, wishes to join 
1 firm of architects of good standing, with a view to Partnership. 
Can place small capital if required.—Apply Box No. 2517, c o The 
Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A., at present insufficiently occupied, desires position 
with view to Working Partnership or small interest.—Box No. 1017, 
c o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street London, W.1. 
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ARTICLED PUPIL. 

ARCHITECT and Surveyor, full; 

Articled Pupil Tuition for R.I.B.A. exams.; premium required. 

Manchester district.—Box No. 2017, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED 

AssociaTE (London areé with long experience in 

restaurant, factorv, housing schemes 

in a position to give t 


qualified, has a vacancy for 


school, 
and general domestic work, is 
€ at own office with preparation ct 
preliminary sketches draft specifications, etc. 
Terms by arrangement. rite Box 2117, c/o The Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

A.R.I1.B.A. I 
modation at reasonable figur r in exchange for part assistance 
Apply Box 2717, eo The R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

\.R.I.B.A. requires offices, or would 
West or Westminster di 
inclusive terms yuld al nsider mutual assistance or part- 
nership.—Apply Bo o« » The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 


drawings, 


wishes to meet architect with spare office accom- 


consider sharing suite 
Please state full particulars, with 


hes to let large room adjoining Lin- 


ROOM TO LET 

ArcHITECT (F.R.1I.B.A.) wis 
coln’s Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating and 
fitted drawing table Reply B 31 o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
yg Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes X 


SESSION 1926-1927. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-1927, held on Monday 31 January 1927, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 18 Fellows (including 
11 Members of Council), 17 Associates (including 2 Members 
of Council), 4 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, 1 Retired Fellow, 
and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 17 January 1927 having 
been published in the JoURNAL were taken as read, confirmed, 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Joseph Henry Brewerton, elected Fellow 1901. 
Mark Hayler Judge, elected Associate 1882. 

Hugh Campbell, elected Licentiate 1911. 

William Henry Thwaites, elected Licentiate 1911. 
John Alfred Wright, elected Licentiate 1911 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives 

The following members 
their election or 
President : 

Mr. J Henderson Dav ds« n ] ] 
Mr. James Morrison [4 

Miss Maud Wall [4.] 

Mr. Leonard W. T. 

Mr. Theo. S« hae rer | 

The President announced that by a resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to be members of the Royal Insti 

Associates : H. Beaverstock, I E 

Licentiates : F. Baker, P. E. Stenning. 

Professor Hubert Worthington, M.A. [.4.] having delivered 
the Annual Address to Students, a vote of thanks was passed 
to him by acclamation, on the motion of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore, M.A., D.D., seconded by Mr. R. F. ¢ holmeley, Presi- 
dent of the Headmasters’ Assox v 
to 


attending for the first time since 
transfer were formally admitted by the 


Coates 


iation, and was briefly responded 
The Presentation of Prize 
as follows, in accordance with the 


The Tite Prize : Certificate 


then made by the President 
award * 


and £50 The Tite Certificate 
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to Mr. Eric B. Cumine (Architectural Association).  Certj- 
ficates of Hon. Mention to Mr. E. B. O’Rorke (Architectural 
Association) and Mr. Donald H. McMorran. 

The Victory Scholarship: Silver Medal and f150~ 
Mr. H. T. Dyer (University of London) was introduced as the 
successful candidate for the Scholarship. Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to Miss Joanna Macfadyen (Architectural 
Association), Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall (Architectural Associa. 
tion), Mr. R. P. Cummings (Architectural Association). 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal and £75 for Measured 
Drawings.—The Silver Medal and cheque for £75 to Mr. B.S. 
Tempest. Certificates of Hon. Mention to Mr. R. O. Vine. 
A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Daniel Roth. 

The Pugin Studentship Silver Medal and £75.—The Silver 
Medal to Mr. T. M. Ashford (Birmingham School of Art and 
Architectural Association).. Certificate of Hon. Mention to 
Mr. Sydney W. J. Smith. 

The Owen Jones Travelling Studentship : Certificate and 
£100.—The Owen Jones Certificate to Miss Ruth Ellis 
(Architectural Association). 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize: £60—Mr. Graham R. 
Dawbarn, A.R.I.B.A., was introduced -as_ the 
candidate for the prize. 

The R1I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship : 
Gold Medal and £250.—The Gold Medal and a Silver Medal to 
Mr. E. Wamsley-Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. A Silver Medal and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. B. W. R. Thomas, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Cardiff Technical College). Silver Medals to 
Mr. E. H. Ashburner, A.R.I.B.A. (Liverpool University) and 
Mr. John R. Moore, A.R.I.B.A. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £50 to Mr. E. C. P. Allen. 

The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest : A Silver Medal 
and £250.—The Godwin Silver Medal to Mr. J. Murray 
Easton, A.R.I.B.A. 

The Ashpitel Prize 1927 : Books to the value of £10 to 
Mr. L. W. T. White, A.R.1.B.A. 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination—to Mr. J. 
Morrison, A.R.I.B.A. (Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen.) 

The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and Books to the value of £5— 
for Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination—to Mr. E. B. O’Rorke (Architectural 
Association). 

The President introduced to the meeting the successful 
candidates for the following Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
in 1926: 

The RI.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarships : 

Mr. E. B. O’Rorke (Architectural! Association). 
Miss Constance Winifred Preston (Architectural Associa- 
tion). 

The RI.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at the Architectural 
Association : 

Mr. R. P. Cummings. 
The R.I.B.A. Donaldson Silver Medal at the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, University of London : 
Mr. H. T. Dyer. 
The R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture : 
Certificate to Mr. E. L. W. Davies (London University). 
The proceedings closed at 10 p.m. 


successful 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNaL must 
be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and not 
as representative expression of the Institute. 





R.I.B.A JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication.—1927: 19th February; 5th, 19th 
March ; 2nd, 23rd April; 7th, 21st May; 11th, 25th June;. 
16th July; 13th August; 17th September; 15th October. 
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